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DRAMATIC WORKS 


oP 


Mr. DZ VOLTAIRE, 


Tranſlated by the Rev. Dr. FRANCKLIN, 


V OL I, 


This Vor vn contains | 
A Diſertation on Ancient and Modern Tragtdy..” 
Semiramis. A Tragedy. ; 


A Letter from Signor Algarotti to Signor Franchini, 
Envoy at Florence, on the Tragedy of Fulius Cæſar. 


The Death of Ceſar. A Tragedy. 
Preface to the Tragedy of . Amiliaz or, the Duke of 


Foix. 


Amilia ;. or, the Duke of Foix. A Tragedy. 


11 


DISSERTATION. 
On ANTIENT and Mopzrn 


* 4 . "a, po 


IN 


A LETTER to Cardinal QUIRINT, a Noble 
| VENETIAN, Biſhop of BRESCTA, and Roper of 
the VATICAN LIBRARY. 


My Lorp, | 
T ELL did it become a genius like yours, and 
one who preſides over the moſt antient library 
in the world, to give yourſelf intirely up to letters, 
Such heads of our church we may expect to ſee undex 
a pontiff who inſtructed the chriſtian world before he 
Was appointed to rule over it: but if literature in ge- 
neral ſtands indebted to you, till greater are my own 
obligations for the honor which you did me in tranſlating 


my Henriade, and the poem of Fontenoy, into ſuch ele- 
Vo“. II. % 2.8 


cant / 


- 


141 ; 
gant verſe. The two virtuous heroes whom celebrated . 


are become yours. You have condeſcended to em- 
-belliſh my work, that you might render the names of 


Henry IV. and Lewis XV. ſtill more iltuſtrious, and 
T ſpread a taſte for the polite arts throughout all Europe. 


Amongſt the many obligations which we of later 
ages have to the Italians, and particularly to the Popes 
and their miniſters, we muſt not paſs over the cultiva- 


- tion and improvement of - the Belles-Lettres, - which 
have ſoften'd by degrees the groſs and batbarous man- 
ners of our northern climates, and to which we are in 


a great meaſure indebted for our politeneſs, our * 
neſs, and our glor 7. 

Under the great Leo X. with Greckes eloquence 
revived alſo the Grecian theatre. The Sophoniſba of 
the celebrated prelate Triſſino, the pope's nuncio, was 


the firft regular tragedy ſeen in Europe after ſo many 


ages of barbariſm : in like manner as the Calandra of 
cardinal Bibiena had been before that time the firſt 
comedy in modern Italy: you were the firſt that built 
ſpacious theatres, and gave the world ſome idea of that 
ſplendor of antient Greece, which drew together ſo 
many foreign nations at its ſolemn feſtivals, and be- 
came the univerſal model of perfection in every art and 


Tcience, 
IF 


Ls] 

If your nation has not always equall'd the antients 
in tragedy, it is not to be attributed to your language, 
which is copious, flexible, and harmonious, adapted 
to all ſubjects: but it is in my opiniqn extremely pro- 
bable, that the great progreſs you have made in muſic 
has in ſome meaſure put a top to your improvement in 
N one perfection has deſtroy d another. 
Permit me then to enter into a literary diſcuſſion 

with your lordſhip, on this head. Some people, per- 
haps, who are uſed to the general ſtile of dedications, 
will be ſarpris'd to find me comparing Greek with 
modern cuſtoms, inſtead of comparing the great men 
of antiquity with thoſe of your illuſtrious houſe: but 
I am talking to a man of letters, and a philoſopher; to 
one from whoſe knowledge I may receive improvement; 
with whom 1 have the honour to be aſſociated in the 
molt antient academy in Europe, whoſe members 
often employ themſelves in reſearches of this nature: 
I am ſpeaking, in ſhort, to one who had much rather 


give me inſtructions, than receive encomiums from 
me. 


B 2 PART 


[6] 
PART the FirsT, 


On the Imitation of the GREEK Tragedy in the ran 
| and FRENCH „ e ; 5 


One of. your moſt celebrated authors tells us, that 
fince the golden period in Athens, tragedy, de- 


ſerted and forſaken, wanders about from country to 
c.ountty in ſearch of ſome kind friend, that will aſſiſt and 


reſtore her to her former honours, but has as yet found 
none : if he means by this, that no nation amongſt 
the moderns has theatres where the choruſſes are al- 
moſt always upon the ſtage, ſinging ſtrophes, antiſtro- 
phes, and epodes, accompany'd with ſerious dances; 
that we do not ſet our actors upon tilts, or cover 
their faces with maſks that expreſs joy on one 
ſide and grief on the other: if he means that the decla- 
mation of your tragedies is not noted and accompany'd 
with inſtruments, he is certainly in the right, and 1 
don't know whether all this is not rather in our favor; 
perhaps our manner, by approaching more nearly to 
nature, is full as eligible as that of the Greeks, which 
had much more ſplendor and magnificence. | 
But if he only deſign'd to inſinuate, that this noble 
art is not in general ſo much conſider'd ſince the re- 


ſtoration 


CF] 
- floration of letters as it was formerly; that there are 
nations in Europe 'who have treated with ingratitude 
thei ſucceſſors of Sophocles and Euripides; that our 
theatres are not like thoſe ſuperb edifices which. the 
Athenians were ſo proud of; and that we do not take the 
ſame pains as they did in repreſentations, which are 
become ſo neceſſary in large and opulent cities; we 
cannot but intirely agree with him. 


Et ſapit, & mecum facit, & 30. judicat æquo. 5 


Where ſhall we find any public ſpeQacle at preſent 
that can give us any idea of the Greek ſtage? perhaps 
in your tragedies, or operag: what, ſay the critics, 
an Italian opera like the theatre of Athens! yes, the 
Italian recitative is exactly the melopæa of the anti 
ents, a declamation in notes, and accompany'd with 
inſtruments of mufic : this melopza, which is tireſome 
and diſagreeable in your bad tragic operas, is admirable 
in thoſe few which are good. The choruſſes which you 
have added of late years approach ſtill nearer to the an- 
tient chorus, as the muſic in them is different from that 
of the recitative ; in the ſame manner as the ſtrophe, 
antiſtrophe, and epode, among the Greeks, were ſet to 
muſic, tho' they differ'd from the melopza of the 
dialogue: add to this, that in many of the tragic 


B 3 operas 


[87 
operas of the famous Metaſtaſio, the unities of place; 
time, and action, are obſerv'd ; beſides that; thoſe 
pieces abound in that expreſſive poetry, and elegance 


of diftion, which embelliſh nature without over-Joad - 
ing her; a happy talent, which none of the moderns 
have poſſeſs d but Racine amongſt us, and of all _ 
Engliſh writers, Addifon alone. 

I am ſufficiently aware, that theſe tragedies, which 
are ſo agreeable from the muſic, and magnificence of the 
ſpectacle, have indeed one fault which the Greeks always 
avoided; a fault which has often turn d pieces finely writ- 
ten, and in all other reſpects extremely regular, into 


Monſtrous and unnatural productions; I mean, the fault 
of bringing into every ſcene little airs and catches that 


interrupt the aclion, merely to ſhew off the quavers of 
an efferhinite voice, that exerts itſelf to the uttet de- 
ſtruction of probability and good ſenſe. The excellent 
author whom T juſt now mention'd, and who has taken 
ſeveral of his tragedies from French writers, has, by 


the force of genius, remedy'd in ſome meaſure this 


abſurdity, which is become as it were neceſlary. The | 
words of his airs or ſonnets embelliſh the ſubject : they 
are full of pathos and paſſion, and ſometimes not in- 
ferior to the fineſt odes of Horace; for a proof of 


which I ſhall beg leave to quote that very affecting 
ſtrophe 


191 | We 
ſtrophe ſang by Arbaces, who is ans to have been 
falſely accuſed. 


Vo folcando un mar crudele- 
Senza vele- 
E ſenza ſarte 
Freme l'onda, il ciel e imbruna, 
Creſci-il vento, e manca Parte: 
E it voler della fortuna 
gon coſtretto a ſeguitar. 
Infelice in quello ſtato. 

gon da tutti abbandonato ; 
Meco ſola è Vinnocenza 
Che mi porta a nauftagar. 


Ta this I will beg leave to add another fine air, ſung 
by the king of the Parthians, conquer'd by Adrian, 
when he endeavours to render even his defeat ſubſer- 
vient to his revenge. 


Sprezza il fror del vento 
Robuſta quercia auvezza 
Di cento venti è cento 
L'injurie a tolerar. | 
E ſe pur cade al ſuolo | | | 

Spiega per Vonde il volo; 9 

B 4 ; E cou 
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. 
E con quel vento iſteſſo 
Va contraſtando il mar. 


There are beſides theſe many others of equal merit; 
but what are the greateſt beauties when out of their 
proper place? What would an Athenian audience 
have ſaid, if Oedipus and Oreſtes, juſt in the very 
minute of the diſcovery, the moſt intereſting part of the 
drama, had entertained them with quavering out a fine 
air, or repeated ſimilees to Electra and Jocaſta We 
muſt therefore after all acknowledge, that the opera, 
ſo bewitching to an Italian ear by its mufical attrac- 
tions, tho on the one hand it may be ſaid to have re- 
viv'd, has notwithſtanding on the ous in effect, 
work #; the true Greek tragedy. 4 

Our French opera deviates ſtill more from the right 


his * as our melopza differs more than yours from 


natural declamation, and is withal more languid. Tt 
will not allow our ſcenes their proper length, but re- 


quires ſhort dialogues and little ſententious remarks, 


every one of which makes a kind of ſonnet. 

Let thoſe who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
fate of literature in other nations, and whoſe know- 
ledge is not confined to the airs of our own ballets, 
recollect that admirable ſcene i in la Clemenza di Ti "ito, 


185 4 | + 4 between 


V „een 


* 


11 ] 


between Titus and his favorite, who had conſpir'd' 
againſt him: I mean the ſcene where Titus addreſſes 
himſelf to Seſtus in theſe divine words: 


Siam ſoli, il tuo ſovrane 
Non è preſente: apri il tuo core à Tito, 
Confida ti all amico; io ti prometto 


Qu Auguſto n'ol fapra.. | 8 


Or let them read the ſoliloquy that follows, where 
Titus has theſe words, words which ſhou'd be an eter- 


nal leſſon for kings, and the admiration of all man- 
kind: | 


= II torre altrui la vita: 
E faculta commune ; 
Al piu vil della terra; i! dar la è ſolo. 

* numi, & de regnant?, 


Theſe two ſcenes, comparable to the fineſt which 
Greece ever produced, if not ſuperior. to them ; theſe 
two ſcenes, worthy of Corneille when he is no de- | 
claimer, or of Racine when he is not flimſy ; theſe 1 
two ſcenes, which are not founded on opeta love, but 
on.the nobleſt ſentiments of the human heart, are at 
leaſt three times as long as the longeſt ſcenes in our 
muſical. tragedies: but theſe would not be borne on 

| B 5 our fy. 


1121 
our Lyric theatre, which is only ſupported by maxims 
of gallantry, and ill painted paſſions, except the Ar- 
mida, and ſome fine ſcenes in Iphigenia, works more 
admir'd than imitated amongſt us. 


Amongſt the many faults of our operas, we haye, like 
you, a number of little detach'd airs, even in the moſt 


tragical parts; and which are more inexcuſable than 


yours, becauſe they have leſs affinity to the ſubject: 
the words are generally ſubmitted intirely to the com- 
poſers, who not being able to. expreſs themſelves in 
the manly and vigorous terms of our language, require 


ſoft, vague, and effeminate words, foreign to the action, 


and adapted as well as they can to little ballads, like 
thoſe which at Venice are call'd Barcarele. Where, 
for inſtance, is the connection between Theſeus, juſt 
diſcover'd by his father on the point of being poiſon'd 
by him, and this ridiculous ſpeech ? 


| Le plus ſage : 
_ S'enflamme & s engage , 
Sans ſcavoir comment. | 


But with all theſe faults I am ſtill of opinion, that our 
_ _ n ſuch as Mm A and 


1— 


i. e. The wiſeſt men often fall in love, A engage theme 
Theſeus 


 felves they know not how, 
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Theſeus may give us ſome idea of the Greek theatre, 


becauſe they are ſung like the antient tragedies, and 
becauſe the chorus, even defective as it now is, con- 
ſiſting of tedious panegyrics on the * morality of love, 


thronghout the piece. It does not indeed, amongſt us, 
always ſay what it ought to ſay, nor inculcate virtue; 


Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes ; 


does notwithſtanding, in ſome meaſure, reſemble -the . 
Grecian chorus, by continuing on the ſtage almoſt 


but, upon the whole, one may venture to aſſert, that 
the form of our tragic operas, confider'd with regard 
to ſome particulars, reminds us of the antient Greek 


tragedy. Several learned men, who are well acquaint- 
ed with the works of antiquity, ſeem tothink with me, 
that they are at once the copy and the deſtruction of 
the Athenian ſtage ; a copy of it, as they admit of the 


melopæa, the choruſſes, machines, and deities, and 


at the the ſame time the deſtruction of it; as they have 


men our * men to be fonder of ſound * | | 


— 2 


9 


* n * „ 


* The original. is la morale amoureuſe, an none but a 
Frenchman can rightly comprehend what Mr. V. means by this ex. 
preflion : the morality of love, as I have. literally tranſlated it, does 
not convey to us the true and preciſe idea: I ſhould be oblig'd to 


any of my readers, who are converſant with French operas, for a 


better interpretation of it, 


ſenſe ; 


. 
Pd 
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favour of agreeable trifles. 
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ſenſe ; to prefer the tickling of their ears to the im- 


provement of their minds; the nonſenſe of ſing-ſong 
to ſublimity of ſentiment; and have beſides contribu- 


ted to the ſucceſs of many infipid and ill- written per- 


formances, which have been ſupported by a few plea- 
ſing airs : and yet, in ſpite of all theſe faults, that in- 


chantment which ariſes from a happy mixture of fine 
ſcenes, choruſes, ' dances, ſymphony, and a variety 


of decorations, bears all before it, and filences even 
criticiſm itſelf; inſdmuch that the beſt comedy, or tra- 


gedy we have is never ſeen ſo often by the ſame peo- 
ple with half the pleaſure as a midling opera. Beauties 
which are regular, noble, and ſeyere, are ſeldom much 
ſought after by vulgar minds. Cinna, perhaps, is play'd 
for two or three nights; and the Venetian Feſtival 


ſhall run three months : a licentious epigram has more 


readers than an epic poem, and a little romance ſhall 
meet with more admirers than Thuanus's hiſtory. Our 
nobility very ſeldom employ good painters, and at the 

| fame time will quarrel about the diſtorted figures, and 


brittle ornaments from China, We gild and varniſh 


cabinets, yet neglect true architecture: in ſhort, real 


merit is overlook'd in almoſt every art and ſcience, in 


PART 


115 
' PART the So 
FaEnCH and GREEK tragedy compared. 
Happily for us, truetragedy appear'd before any of our 
operas, which might have ſtifled and ſuppreſs'dit. Mairet 
was the firſt writer, who, in a tragedy imitated from 


the Sophoniſba of Triſſino, introduc'd the three unities 
which you had taken from the Greeks. By degrees 


our ſtage became more and more refined, and ſhook _ 


off that indecency and barbariſm which diſgraced ſo 
many others about this period, and ſerv'd at the ſame 
time for an excuſe to thoſe whoſe unenlighten'd ſeverity 
of manners baniſh'd all public repreſentations. | 

Our actors did not indeed appear like thoſe of Athens, 
lifted up on cothurni, which were abſolutely ſtilts, nor 
| ers their faces hid under enormous maſks with braſs 
pipes to them, to increaſe the ſound of the voice, and 
make it more ſonorous and terrible: neither had we 
the melopza of the Greeks, nor any thing beſides a 
ſimple harmonious declamation, the ſame which you 
had for ſome time praQtis'd. In ſhort, our tragedies 
were a cloſer imitation of nature: we ſubſtituted hif- 
tory in the room of Greek fables; politicks, ambition, 
love and jealouſy took their turns to imitate the ſcene 
whilſt Auguſtus, Cinna, Cæſar and Cornelia, names 


far 


1 161 


far more reſpectable than the fabulous heroes of anti- 
quity, often made their appearance on our ſtage, — 


ſpoke as they wou'd have done in antient Rome, 

I ſhall not pretend to aſſert, that the French theatre 
was in all reſpects ſuperior to the Greek, and ought to 
bury it in oblivion : Inventors have always held the 
firſt place in the memories of men ; but whatever re- 
ſpe& we may have for the geniuſſes of former ages, it 
does not prevent our often receiving much more plea- 
ſure from thoſe who ſucceeded them. We admire 
Homer, but we read Taſſo, and find in him a variety of 
beauties which Homer was a ſtranger to. We admire 
Sophocles alſo, and yet how many of our good tra- 


gic writers have maſter-ſtrokes which, if Sophocles had 
liv'd after them, he would have been proud to imitate. 
The Greeks wou'd have learn'd from many of our ex- 
cellent moderns to unravel their plots more naturally, 
and to link their ſcenes together in that artful, though 
imperceptible manner, fo as never to leave the ſtage 


empty, and to make the actors go in and out with ſome 
reaſon for ſo doing. —In this the antients are frequent- 


ly deficient; and in this Triſſino has n 


imitated them. 
I am fatisfy'd, for example, that Sophocles and 
Euripides wou'd have conſider'd the firſt ſcene of Ba- 
| | _  jazet 


„ 


E 
jazet · as a ſchool of inſtruction, where an old general, 
by the queſtions which he aſks, informs us, that he 1 is 
meditating ſome grand enterpriſe, 


But what did our brave janiflaries ? they 

Pay homage to their ſultan, think'ſt thou, Oſmyn, 
It is ſincere, know'ſt thou the hearts of men, 
Or can'ſt thou read their ſecret purpoſes? 


And 2 moment after, 


Think'ſt thou with rapture they wou'd follow we, 
And hearken to their viſier's voice again ? 


They wou'd have admir'd the artful method which this 
conſpirator takes in the diſcovery of his ſchemes, and 
the account which he gives of his actions; a merit 
which was unknown to the antient writers. That 
mixture of the paſſions; that contraſt of oppoſite ſen- 
timents ; thoſe animated dialogues between rivals of 
both ſexes ; thoſe quarrels, reciprocal threats and com- 
plaints ; thoſe intereſting diſputes where every thing 
is ſaid that ought to be ſaid ; with all thoſe various in- 
cidents that are ſo well manag'd by modern writers, 
| wou'd have aſtoniſh'd them. They might perhaps have 
found fault with Hypolitus for being fo ridiculouſly in 
love with Aricia, or with his governor for giving him 
lectures in gallantry, when he ſays, 


| Where 


118) 
f Where woud'ſt thou thyſelf have been, 
| 11 fill, like thee, thy mother had refus'd, 
With mutual love, to anſwer Theſeus' vows ? 


Words taken ſrom Paſtor Fido, and much fitter for a 
- ſhepherd than the governor of a prince: but the ſame 
illuftrious-criticks wou'd be truck with admiration at 
hearing Phædra cry out, 

Who wou'd have e' er beliey'd it, my Oenone, 

„have a rival: yes, Hippolitus, 

Whoſe ſavage and unconquerable heart 
Was ne'er by pity. or affection mov'd, 
This tyrant loves, this conqu'ror is ſubdued. 
The deſpair of Phædra on the diſcovery of her rival is 
ſurely infinitely preferable to the tedious and ill-plac'd 
ſatire, on learned women, which Euripides bas put in 
the mouth of his Hypolitus, who degenerates from the 
hero into a low comic character. The Greeks wou'd, 
above all, have been aſtoniſh'd at thoſe ſtrokes of the 
true ſublime which abound in our modern writers : how 
-wou'd they have been charm'd with this : 


What cou'dhe do, my lord, when three p him ? 
He might have dy'd. 


Or the anſwer, ſtil] perhaps more beautiful and affec- 
ting, which Hermione makes Oreſtes ; when, after 
YE having 


[19] 
having infiſted on his murthering Pyrrhus, ſhe finds 
herſelf — obey' d, and crys out, 


What had be done, and wherefore did'ſt thou Nay 
him ? 


What right had'ſt thou ? who bade thee ? 
; ORESTES, 
O ye gods 
Did not Hermione herſelf command me 3 4 
HERMIONE, 
And ſhou'd thou have believ'd a frantic lover? 


Indulge me in one more quotation from Czſar's ſpeech, 


when they preſent him with the urn ne the 
aſhes of Pompey. 


mY 


'Ve ſacred reliques of a demi-god, | 
| Whoſe noble deeds and ever-honour'd name, 
All conqu 'ror a I am, I ſcarce can equal. 


* 


Tbe Greeks, my lord, have beauties of another 
kind, but 1 appeal to you whether they have any that 
reſemble theſe, " 

TI will even go n and venture to aſſert that 
the antients, who were ſo paſſionately fond of liberty, 


and have ſo often ſaid that there could be no dignity 


of ſentiment but in a common-wealth, might learn to 


ſpeak 


A * 


[ 20 ] 


ſpeak wich energy, even on liberty itſelf, from ſome of. 
our tragedies which were written in the boſom of 


monarchy. 


The moderns have moreover ſucceeded oftener than ; 
4 antients in ſubjects of pure invention. We had 


many performances of that kind in the time of cardi- 


nal Richlieu : it was indeed his peculiar taſte, as well 
as that of the Spaniards : he was fond of forming plots 
and characters, and afterwards. giving. names to che 
perſons of the drama, as we do in comedy: and in 
this he frequently amus'd himſelf, as an agreeable re- 


lief from the fatigue. of public buſineſs. The Vin - 


the Cid, taken from the Spaniſh,are both of them invent- 


ed ſtories; there was indeed an emperor call'd Heraclius, . 
and a Spaniſh captain who had the name of Cid; but 


ſcarce one of the adventures which the authors ofthe tra» 


gedies attribute to them ever really happen'd. In Zara and 


Alzira (if I may take the liberty to mention them) and 
whichlonlydo becauſe theyare well known, and therefore 
may ſerve better for examples) every thing is feign'd, 

Fe even 


ceſlaus of Rotrou is intirely in this taſte, and all the 
ſtory fabulous: the author wanted te paint a.young 
man of violent paſſions, with. a mixture of good and 
bad qualities; a. father tender and weak: in ſome part 
of the performance he has-ſucceeded. Heraclius and 


— 
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even the names. I cannot imagine after this, how fathes 
Brumoy cou'd ſay, in his account of the Greek theatre, 
that tragedy will not admit of feign d ſubjects, and that 
this liberty was never taken at Athens. He then ſets 
himſelf to work to find out a reaſon for a thing which 
never was or cou'd be. The reafon, fays he, I be- 
< lieve may be found, in the nature of the human ſoul 
© nothing can move it but probability: now it is not 
« probable that facts fo noble as thoſe which muſt be 
the ſubject᷑ of tragedy ſhou'dbe abſolutely unknown: 
© if therefore the poet invents the whole ſubject, even 
( to the very names, the ſpectator is ſhock'd; every 
© thing appears ineredible to him; and the piece can 
never have its proper effect for want of probability.” 
Firſt, I ſhall beg leave to obſerve, it is falſe that the 
Greeks did not admit this ſpecies of tragedy, for Ariſto- 
tle expreſsly mentions Agatho as a writer celebrated for 
it; and, ſecondly, it is equally falſe that theſe ſubjects 
never ſucceed ; experience decides againſt Brumoy in 


this particular: in the third place, the reaſon which 


he gives for the poor effect which this kind of tragedy 
muſt have is no leſs abſurd ; he muſt have little know - 
ledge of the human heart, who thinks it cannot be 
mov'd by fiction: in the fourth place, a ſubject of pure 
invention, and a true ſubject not known, are abſolutely 


the 


— 
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the ſame thing to the ſpectator; and as our ſtage takes 


in ſubjects from every age and nation, a ſpectator muſt 


turn over all the books that ever were written before he 
can poſſibly know whether what he ſecs repreſented be 
fable or hiſtory; but he will certainly never take that 
trouble: if the piece is moving and pathetic, he will. 
naturally be affected by it; and when he ſees Polyeucte 
will never think of ſaying, I do not remember to have 
heard talk of Paulinus and Severus, ſuch people as theſe 
ought not to move or affect me! 


Brumoy ſhou'd only have obſerv'd, that pieces of 


this kind are more difficult to write than any others. 
The character of Phædra was already in Euripides: her 
declaration of love in Seneca the tragedian: all the 
ſcene between Auguſtus and Cinna in Seneca the philo- 
ſopher: but Severus and Paulinus muſt be the product 
of the author's own brain. But if father Brumoy is 
miſtaken with regard to this, and a few other parti - 
culars, his bock is notwithſtanding upon the whole 
one of the beſt and moſt uſeful performances we have; 
and though I find fault with his errors, I have at the 
ſame time the higheſt eſteem for his taſte and erudi» 


| To 
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To return therefore to the ſubject in hand, Lonce more 


aſſert, that it wou'd be want of feeling and judgment 


not to acknowledge that the French ſtage is infinitely 
ſuperior to the Greek, in the artful condud of its plots, 
in invention, and beauties of diction and ſentiment 
without number ; but, at the ſame time, it wou'd be 
the heighth of partiality and injuſtice not to confeſs, 
that love and gallantry have almoſt ruin'd our ſtage, 
and depriv'd us of almoſt every advantage. 

It cannot but be denied, that, amongſt four hundred 
tragedies which have been exhibited on our ſtage, ſince 
the time when it began to flouriſh, there are ſcarce 
more than ten or twelve which are not founded on 
ſome love intrigue, which is certainly much fitter for 
comedy: the piece indeed is generally the ſame, the 
plot form'd by jealouſy and a rupture, and ended in a 
marriage: one continued ſcene of coquettry, in ſhort a 
down right comedy, wherein princes act the principal 
parts, and a little blood is ſhed for form's ſake. The 
greater part of theſe pieces were ſo very like comedies, 
that the actors began at laſt to recite them in the ſame 
tone as they did what we call.high or ſerious comedy, 


which contributed in a great mannet to degrade trage- 


dy, all the pomp and magnificence of declamation be- 
ing intirely forgot. The players piqued themſelves on 
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the merit of ſpeaking verſe exactly in the ſame manner 
as proſe, without conſidering that a language above 
the ordinary language ought to be repeated in “ tone 
above the vulgar and familiar tone: and if ſome actors 
had not happily corrected this fault, our tragedy wou'd 
| ſoon have dwindled into a heap of diſcourſes on love 
and gallantry, repeated without force or ſpirit, in a 
cold and lifeleſs manner : as a proof of this, it is not 
long ſince, amongſt every company of players, the 
principal parts in tragedy were known only by the names 
of the gentleman lover, and the lady lover. If a ſtran- 
ger had aſk'd at Athens which was their beſt actor of 
the lover in Iphigenia, Hecuba, the Heraclides, 
Oedipus, or Electra, they wou'd not even have under- 
ſtood what he meant by ſuch a queſtion. 

The French ſtage has indeed of late years endeavour'd 
to waſh off this ſtain by ſome tragedies, wherein love 
is repreſented as a furious and terrible paſſion, worthy 
of the theatre ; and by ſome others, where even the 
name of love is not ſo much as mention'd : never did 


* Notwithſtanding what Mr. Voltaire bas here advanc'd in favour 


of his tragedy tone, it is extremely diſguſiful to an Engliſh ear j nor 


can indeed any good reaſon be given, why heroes and heroines thou; 
nat talk like other people: but mouthing, ranting, and whining, 
were fora long time as faſhionable on our own, as they .can.poflibly 
be on the French ſtage, till nature and Garrick united to convince us 
& aur error, and lead us into a better method, | 


love 


love cauſe fo many tears to flow as nature hath : the 


heart is generally but flightly touch'd by the complaints 
of a lover, but it is deeply affected by the melancholy 
ſituation of a mother on the point of loſing her ſon : 
certainly it was only in compliment to his friend that 
Deſpreaux ſaid, 


Love finely painted by the poet's art, 
Opens the ſureſt paſſage to the heart. 


The path of nature is a thouſand times more ſure, as 
well as more noble. The fineſt ſtrokes in Iphigenis 
are thoſe where Clytemnæſtra defends her daughter, 
and not thoſe where Achilles defends his miſtreſs, 

In Semiramis, the deſign was to have exhibited a 
* ſpectacle even more affecting than that in Merope, 
with all the pomp of the antient Greek theatre. It 


| .wou'd be à melancholy conſideration to reflect, that 


after our great maſters had ſurpaſs d the antients 
in almoſt every part of tragedy, we ſhou'd fall ſhort of 


them in our zepreſentations of it; but on our ſtage, 
one of the greateſt obſtacles to any grand and pathetic - 


action is, the number of ſpectators, thatcroud in with 
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the actors; an indecency which caus'd remarkable con- 
fuſion on the firſt night of Semiramis. The firſt aQreſs 
from London was preſent at the repreſentation, and was 
aſtoniſh'd : ſhe cou'd not conceive how any people in 
the world cou'd be ſuch enemies to their own pleaſures, 
as to ſpoil a ſight which they might have enjoy'd. 
This abuſe was corrected the enſuing nights, during 
the run of Semiramis, and might eaſily be intirely put 
a ſtop to. We may think ſlightly of it if we pleaſe, but 
an inconvenience like this is ſufficient todeprive us of a 
number of excellent productions, which I make no 
doubt wou'd have appear'd if we had kept our ſtage 
free, proper for action, and ſuch as it is in all other 
parts of Europe. 

But 'this is moſt certainly not the only evil which 
calls for a remedy amongſt us: I cannot ſufficiently ex- 
preſs my aſtoniſhment and concern at the little care 
which we take in France to make our theatres worthy 


of the excellent performances repreſented in them, and 


of the mation which encourages them : ſurely Cinna 


and Athaliah deſerve a better place than a tennis-court, 
with a few vile decorations at top, in a bad taſte, and 
where the ſpectators are placed without any order or 
decorum ; ſome upon the ſtage itſelf, others below in 
what they call the parterre, where they are crouded 
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and preſs'd together in the moſt indecent manner, 
throwing themſelves ſometimes one upon another, as 
if there was an inſurrection of the populace : whilſt as 
far north as we can well travel, our dramatic works 
are exhibited in theatres a thouſand times more mag- 
nificent, and with much more decency and decorum, 

But above a!l, how far.do we fall ſhort of that good 


ſenſe and fine taſte, with regard to every thing of this 
kind, which reigns throughout Italy! It reflects 


ſhame and diſgrace upon us to ſuffer theſe reliques of 
barbariſm to remain in acity ſo large, ſo well-peopled, 


ſo rich, and ſo poliſh'd as Paris is; whilſt, at the ſame 


time, a tenth part of what we expend every day in 
trifles, as coſtly as they are uſeleſs, might enable us 
to raiſe public monuments of every kind that wou'd 
render it as magnificent as it is populous, and one day 
perhaps place it on a level with Rome itſelf, which is 
our model in every thing. This was one of the great 
deſigns of the immortal Colbert. I flatter myſelf you 
will pardon this digreſſion, and attribute it to the love 
I bear to the arts and to my country. I amnot with- 
out hopes, that one day or other our magiſtrates may 
be inſpir'd with the noble ambition of imitating the 
magiſtrates of Athens, Rome, and modern Italy. 
Vol. II. S A 
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A theatre, built according to the beſt antient rules, 
ſhou'd be very extenſive ; ſhou'd repreſent a part of 
ſome public place, the periſtyle of a palace, or the 
entrance to a temple ; and ſhou'd be fo contriv'd, that 
one perſon of the drama, though ſeen by the ſpectators, 
might not be ſeen by the other actors, if at any time 
there ſhou'd be an occaſion for concealing him: it 
ſhou'd be made ſo as to deceive the eye; which is the 
firſt thing to be conſider d: it ſhou'd be capable of ex- 
hibiting the greateſt pomp and ſplendor imaginable : 
every ſpectator ſhou'd ſee and hear equally well in 
whatever part he was ſeated, But how can this be 
ever expected upon a narrow ſtage, in the midſt of a 
croud of young fellows, who will ſcarce leave the 
actors ten foot ſpace ? Hence it ariſes, that moſt of our 
plays are nothing but long diſcourſes ; all theatrical 
action is loſt, or if practis'd, appears ridiculous. This 
abuſe remains, like many others, becauſe it is eſta- 
bliſh'd ; and for the ſame reaſon that we do not pull 
our houſes down, though we know them to be badly 
built, A public nuſanee is ſeldom remov'd but at the 
laſt extremity. When I ſpeak of theatrical action, I 
mean dreſs, ceremony, aſſemblies of the people, in- 
cidents and events neceſſary to the piece; and not any 


of thoſe ſhews frequently exhibited, rather childiſh 
| than 
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than grand, the reſources of art to ſupply the deficien- 
cies of the poet, and amuſe the eye when they are in- 
capable of charming the ear, or moving the heart, 1 
ſaw a play at London, wherein. was repreſented the 
coronation of a king of England with all the exactneſs 
imaginable: a knight, arm'd at all points, enter'd on 
horſeback upon the ſtage, I have often heard peo- 
ple telling ſtrangers, O! the charming opera that we 
have been at, we ſaw above two hundred guards upon 
the full gallop. Theſe gentlemen had no idea, that 
four good verſes in a piece were better than a troop of 
horſe. At Paris we have a company of ſtrollers, who 
ſeldom having any thing of real merit to repreſent, 
entertain us with fire-works : but, many years ago, 
Horace, who had perhaps more taſte than any of the 
antients, finely ridiculed all thoſe fooleries that be- 
witch'd the vulgar. 


Eſſeda feſtinant, pilenta, petorrita, naves ; 


Captioum portatur ebur, captiva Corinthus. 
Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus ; 


Spectaret populum ludis attentius ipſis. 
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+ PART the Trrnp. 
On SEMIRAMIS. 


| You will perceive, my lord, from the foregoing 
obſervations, that it was a pretty bold undertaking to 


_ repreſent Semiramis aſſembling the ſeveral orders 


of the ſtate, and declaring to them her intended 
marriage ; the ghoſt of Ninus, -coming out of the 
tomb to prevent the inceſt, and revenge his own death; 
Semiramis entering the mauſolæum, and returning 
from it, wounded by her ſon, and juſt expiring. There 
was reaſon to fear that a ſpectacle of this kind wou'd 


be diſagreeable to many; and in effect ſo it was; for 


three parts of thoſe who frequent the theatre, and 


were uſed to amorous elegies, combined together 


againſt this new ſpecies of tragedy. We are told that 


formerly, in a city of antient Greece, rewards were 


propoſed for thoſe who cou'd invent any new pleaſure : 
the direct contrary happen'd with regard to Semiramis. 
Whatever efforts were made, notwithſtanding, to 
ſuppreſs this ſpecies of the drama, which has in it all 
the terror of true tragedy, they cou'd not ſucceed: it 


was eccho'd on every ſide,” both in writing and con- 


verſation, that, apparitions were childiſh things to be 
produced 
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produced before a refined and ſenſible people. But 
why ſo ? did not all antiquity believe in them, and ſhall 
we not conform to antiquity ! Has not our religion it- 
ſelf given a ſanction to theſe extraordinary ſtrokes of 
providence ? and is it notwithſtanding ridiculous and: 
abſurd to repeat them? | 
The Roman philoſophers had no faith in ohoſts i in 
the time of the emperors, and yet young Pompey 
raiſes one in the Pharſalia. The Engliſh have cer- 
tainly no more belief in ſpirits than the Romans had, 
and yet they ſee every day with pleaſure, in the tra- 
gedy of Hamlet, the ghoſt of a king, who appears 
nearly the ſame as the apparition of Ninus did at 
Paris. I am at the ſame time far from juſtifying the 
tragedy of Hamlet in every reſpect; it is a groſs and 
barbarous piece, and wou'd never be borne by the 
loweſt of the rabble in France or Italy. Hamlet runs 
mad in the ſecond act, and his miſtreſs in the third; 
the prince TR the father of his miſtreſs and fancies 
C3. j:] 16 
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+ The original is *croyant tuer un rat, and a little before we 
are told that Hamlet devient fou au ſecond acte' runs mad in the 
ſecond at, Mr, Voltaire, as is evident from the whole which he 
has here advanc'd, ſeems, at the time when he wrote this, to 
have been very little acquainted with Hamlet, who, we all know, 
did neither run mad, nor take Polonius for a. rat: but, as 


knew 


Shakeſpear takes care to inform us, when the wind fat fair, 
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he is killing a rat; and the heroine of the play 
throws herſelf into the river. They dig her grave upon 
the ſtage, and the grave-diggers, holding the dead- 
men's ſculls in their hands, talk nonſenſe worthy of 
them. Hamlet anſwers their abominable ſtuff by ſome 
whimſies not leſs diſguſtful : during this time one of 
the actors makes the conqueſt of Pologne. Hamlet, 
his mother, and father-in-law, drink together upon 
the ſtage : they ſing at table, quarrel, beat and kill 
one another : one wou'd think the whole piece was 
the product of the imagination of a drunken ſavage: and 
yet, amongſt all theſe groſs irregularities, which make 
the Engliſh theatre even at this day ſo abſurd and bar- 
barous, we find in Hamlet, which is ſtill more ſtrange 
and unaccountable, ſome ſublime ſtrokes worthy of 
the greateſt genius. It ſeems as if nature took plea- 
ſure to unite in the head of Shakeſpear all that we can 
imagine great and forcible, together with all that the 
groſſeſt dullneſs cou'd produce of every thing that is 
moſt low and deteſtable. 
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knew a hawk from a hernſhaw, But Mr. V. like other great 
geniuſſes, is ſometimes a little too apt to take things upon truſt, 
and judge haſtily; he wou'd not otherwiſe ſo raſhly, and ſo fie- 


_ quently, condemn the inimitable Shakeſpear, - 


It 


191 
It muſt be acknowledg'd, that, amongſt the beau- 

ties that ſhine forth in the midſt of all theſe horrid 
extravagancies, the ghoſt of Hamlet's father is one of 
the moſt ſtriking: it has always a ſtrong effect on the 
Engliſh, I mean on thoſe who are the beſt judges, and 
are moſt hurt by the irregularity of their old theatre, 
This ghoſt inſpires more terror, even in the reading, 
than the apparition of Darius in the Perſians of Æſchy- 
lus : and why does it? becauſe Darius, in Æſchylus, 
only appears to foretell the misfortunes of his family; 
whereas, in Shakeſpear, the ghoſt of Hamlet appears 
to demand vengeance, and to reveal ſecret crimes. 
It is neither uſeleſs, nor brought in by force, but 

ferves to convince mankind, that there is an inviſible 
power, the maſter of nature. All men have a ſenſe 
of juſtice imprinted on their hearts, and naturally 
wiſh that heaven wou'd intereſt itſelf in the cauſe of 
innocence : in every age therefore, and in every na- 
tion, they will behold with pleaſure, the ſupreme 
being engag'd in the puniſhment of crimes which 
cou'd not come within the reach of human laws: 
this is a conſolation to the weak, and a reſtraint on 
the inſolence and obſtinacy of the powerful. 
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Heaven 
Will oft ſuſpend its own eternal laws 
When juſtice calls, reverſing death's decree, 
Thus to chaſtiſe the ſov'reigns of the earth, 
And terrify mankind 


Thus Semiramis ſpeaks to the high prieſt of Babylon, 
and thus the ſucceſſor of Samuel might have ſpoke 
to Saul, when the ghoſt of Samuel came to tel] him 
of his condemnation. ; 

I will go ſtill further, and venture to affirm, nh 
an extraordiuary circumſtance of this kind is men- 
tion'd in the beginning of a tragedy, when it is pro- 
' perly prepar'd, when. things are ſo ſituated as to ren- 
der it neceſſary, and even look'd for and defir'd 
by the ſpectators; it ought then to be conſider'd as 
perfectly natural: it is at the ſame time ſuſiciently 
obvious, that theſe bold ſtrokes are not to be too 
often repeated. 


Nec Deus interſit niſi dignus vindice nodus. 


1 moſt certainly wou'd not, in imitation of Euri- 
pides, make Diana deſcend at the end of the tragedy 
of Phædra, nor Minerva in the Iphigenia in Tauris ; 

BY” nor 
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nor wou'd I, as Shakeſpear has done, bring in the 
evil genius of Brutus appearing to him in his tent: 
I wou'd never make uſe of ſuch reſources but when 
they cou'd raiſe terror, and at the ſame time carry on 
the buſineſs of the play. I cou'd wiſh, moreover, that 
the intervention of theſe ſupernatural beings ſhou'd not 
appear abſolutely neceſſary : with regard to this I 
muſt explain myſelf: if the plot of a tragedy is ſo 
intricate and perplex'd, that we can no way diſen- 
tangle ourſelves but by the help of a prodigy, the 
ſpectator perceives the diſtreſs the poet is in, and con- 
ſequently the weakneſs of his reſource : he only fees 
a writer who has made a falſe ſtep, and is put to his 


ſhifts to recover himſelf : the. more aſtoniſbing it _ 
the more the deſign appears. 


Quodcunque oſtendis mihi fie, incredulus odi. 


But I will ſuppoſe the author of a tragedy had it 
principally in view to inform mankind, that God | 
ſometimes puniſhes extraordinary crimes by extraor= _ 
dinary means ; I will ſuppoſe that his piece was ſo 
artfully conducted, that the ſpectator every moment 
expected the ghoſt of an aſſaſſinated king demanding 
vengeance, though the appearance was by no means 

. C 5 : neceſlary 
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neceſſary to the clearing up an embarraſs'd plot. I 
ſay, that thus circumſtanced, a prodigy of this kind, 
ſuppoſing it to be well manag'd, wou'd have a great 
effeR, in any language, age, or country whatever. 

Such is, pretty nearly, the conduct of Semiramis, 
(thoſe beauties excepted with which it was not in my 
power to adorn it) from the very firſt ſcene we per- 
ceive that every thing muſt be done by the inter- 
vention of divine power; and, from act to act, every 
thing turns on this particular notion. Tis an aveng- 


ing God who inſpires Semiramis with that remorſe 


which ſhe never. wou'd have felt in her proſperity, 
if the voice of Ninus himſelf had not terrify'd her 
in the midſt of all her triumphs : the ſame God, by 
that remorſe which he had inſpir'd, prepares the way 
for her puniſhment ; and hence ariſes the whole in- 
ſtructive moral of the piece. The deſign of the an- 
tient tragedies was generally to eſtabliſh ſome great 
maxim or ſublime truth: thus Sdphocles finiſhes his 
Oedipus with obſerving, that no man can be called 
happy before his death; and in Semiramis the moral 
is contain'd in theſe verſes: | 


There are crimes 
Offended heaven never will forgive. 


A maxim 
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A maxim much more important than that of So- 
phocles: but what inſtruction, the reader perhaps 
may object, can ariſe to the generality of mankind 
from a crime: ſo uncommon, and a puniſhment {till 
more extraordinary? I acknowledge, that the cata- 


ſtrophe of Semiramis cannot often occur, but what 


happens every day may be met with in the laſt verſes 


of this piece; 


bie - ©», . remember that our ſecret crimes 
Are witneſs'd. by the gods 


Fd 


There are few families on earth where this may not 


be ſometimes apply'd: with regard to particulars of 
this kind, tragical ſubjects, that are ever ſo much 
above the fortunes of common people, have a real 


reſpect to and connection with the manners of all 
mank ind. | 

I might indeed apply to Semiramis, the moral with 
which Euripides fhnifhes his Alceſtes, a piece where- 


in the marvellous has a much greater ſhare than in 
mine, viz, that the gods employ the moſt wonderful 


and aſtoniſhing means in the execution of their di- 
vine decrees, and that the great events which they 
bring about, ſurpaſs the underſtandings of men. 


Becauſe, 


# 
— 
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Becauſe, my lord, and only becauſe this little 
work of mine breaths the pureſt and moſt ſevere mo- 
rality, I have taken the liberty to addreſs it to your 
lordſhip. True tragedy is the ſchool of virtue, and 
the only difference between a refined theatre, and 
books of morality is, that the inſtruction of the former 


is all in action, that it is more intereſting, and heighth- 


en'd by the charms of an art invented to make earth 
and heaven happy, and which was therefore truly 
call'd, the language of the gods. You, my lord, 
who poſſeſs this talent with ſo many others, will, I 


doubt not, pardon me this long detail, on a ſubject 


which perhaps has never yet been throughly under- 
ſtood z but which wou'd no longer be obſcure, if your 
lordſhip wou'd deign to communicate to me thoſe 


lights into antiquity, of which you have ſo 388 


a knowledge. 
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Oxoks, High-Prieſt. PR. | 
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S E MIR AMIS. 
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The ſcene repreſents a large periſtyle, at the bottom 
of which is the palace of Semiramis. Gardens 
with fine hanging terraſſes, rais'd above the palace: 
on the right hand the temple of the magi, and on 
the left a mauſolæum adorn'd with obeliſks. 


SCENE I. 
ARSACES, MIT RANEsS. 
Two flayes at a diſtance carrying a coffer, 

ARSACES. PE 

N CE more, Mitranes, thou behold't thy 

friend, 
Who, in obedience to the royal 3 
In ſecret ſent, reviſits Babylon, 


The ſeat of empire ; how Semiramis ; 
1 Imprints 


42 S EMIR AMIS. 
Imprints the image of her own great ſoul 
On ev'ry object ! theſe ſtupendous piles, 
Theſe deep encloſures, where Euphrates pours 
His tributary waves; the temple's pride, 
The hanging gardens, and the ſplendid tomb 
Of Ninus, wond'rous monuments of art ! 

And only leſs to be admir'd than her 

Who rais'd them ! here, in all her ſplendid pomp, 
More honour'd than the monarchs of the Eaſt, 
Arſaces ſhall behold this glorious queen. 


MITRAN ES. 


"- 


O my Arſaces, credit not the voice 

Of Fame, ſhe is deceitful oft, and vain; 

Perhaps hereafter thou may'ſt weep with me, 

And admiration on a nearer view 

May turn to pity. 

| e ARSAC ES. 

Wberefore? 

MIT RAN Es. 


Sunk in grief, 
Semiramis hath ſpread o'er e- ry heart 
The ſorrows which ſhe feels; ſometimes ſhe raves, 
Filling the air with her diſtreſsful cries, 
As if ſome vengeful God purſued her; ſits 
Silent and fad within theſe lonely vaults, 
Y RET ot” Sacred 


ä 9 La itt Attn 
* 4 


SEMIRAMIS. 


T Sacred to night, to ſorrow, and to death, 
Which mortals dare not enter; where the aſhes 
Ok Ninus, our late honour'd ſov'reign, lie: 


* There will ſhe oft fall on her knees and weep : 
Wich flow and fearful ſteps ſhe glides along, 
And beats her breaſt beſprinkled with her tears : 
Off as ſhe treads her ſolitary round, 

Will ſhe repeat the names of ſon and huſband, 
And call'on heav'n, which in its anger ſeems 
To thwart her in the zenith of her glory. 
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ARSACES, 
Whence can her ſorrows flow ? 


MITRANES. 

Th' effect is dreadful 3 

The caufe unknown, 
ARSACES, : 
How long hath ſhe been thus 

Oppret'd, Mitranes? 

 MITRANES, 

From the very time 
When firſt her orders came to bring Arſaces. 


ARSACES. 
Me, ſaid'ſt thou? . 


bl MITRANES. 


goed 8 2 be 


And ſaw the banners thy victor ious arm 


And the throne loſt its luſtre. 


44 SEMIRAMTIS. 
MITRANES. 
You,.my lord: when Babylon 
Rejoicing met to celebrate thy conqueſts, 


5 n <a a 
3 c * a 3 
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Had wreſted from our vanquiſh'd foes ; when firſt _ 
Euphrates brought to our delighted ſhore 
The lovely Azema, from Belus ſprung, 
Whom thou had'ſt ſav'd from Scythian raviſhers, ? 
Ev'n in that hour of triumph and ſucceſs, | : 
Ev'n in the boſom of proſperity, 

The heart of majeſty was pierc'd with grief, 


ARSACES. | 
Azema 


Was not to eh ſhe cou'd not be the cauſe 

Of ſorrow or diſtreſs ; one look from her 

Wou' d ſooth the wrath of gods: but ſay, my friend, 
Semiramis is {till a ſov'reign here, - . 
Her heart is not for ever ſunk in grief ? 


MITRANES, 
No : when her noble mind ſhakes of the burthen, 
Reſumes its ſtrength, and ſhines in native luſtre, 
Then we behold in her exalted foul | , - -. 1 
5 Pow'rs 4 


S E MIRMIS. 45 
Pow'rs that excel whatever flatt'ry's ſelf | 
I Hath e'er beſtow'd on kings; but when ſhe ſinks 
þ Beneath this dreadful malady, looſe flow 
| The reins of empire, dropping from her hand; 
4 Then the proud Satrap, fiery Aſſur, guides 
The helm, and makes the nations groan beneath him: 
The fatal ſecret never yet hath reach dd 
The walls of Babylon: abroad we ſtill 
Are envy'd, but, alas! we mourn at home. 


ARSACE 5, 

 \ Whatleſlon of inſtruction to weak mortals, 

þ When happineſs is mingled thus with woe ! 

N ] too am wretched, thus depriv'd of him | 
Whoſe piercing wiſdom beſt cou'd give me council, 
And lead me through the mazes of a court. 

O I have cauſe to weep: without a father, 

Left as I am to all the dang'rous paſſions 

Of heedleſs youth, without a friendly guide, 

What rocks encompaſs, and what ſhoals affright me | 


MITRAN ES. 
I weep with thee the loſs of him we lov'd, 
The good old man; Phraates was my fiiend z 
Ninus eſteem'd and gave to him the care 
Of Ninias his dear ſon, our country's hope: | 
11 But 


2 4 
* 
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46. S EMIR AMIS. 
But O ! one fatal day deſtroy'd them both, 
Father and ſon: to voluntary exile 
Devoted, long he liv'd : his baniſhment: | 
Was fortunate to.thee, and made thee great: 
Cloſe by his fide, in honour's glorious field, 
Arſaces fought, and conquer'd for his country: 
Now, rank'd with princes, thy exalted virtue 
Claims it reward by merit all thy own. 


- 


ARSACES, 
I know not what may be my portion here : 
Perhaps, diſtinguiſh'd on Arbazan's plains 
With fair ſucceſs, my name is not unknown 


On Oxus' banks to great Semiramis: 
When vanquiſh'd nations paid the homage due, 


From her triumphant carr ſhe drop'd a ray 
Of her own glory on Arſaces' head: 
But oft the ſoldier, honour'd in the field, 

In courts neglected lies, and is forgotten. 

My father told me in his dying hour 

The fortune of Arſaces here depended 

Upon the common cauſe; then gave to me 


>. Theſe precious relicks, which from ev'ry eye 


He had preſerv'd ; I muſt deliver them 
To the high-prieſt, for he alone can judge, 
And know their value; I muſt talk with him 


is 


S EMIR AMIS. 


In ſecret, touching my own fate, for he 
Can beſt conduct me to Semiramis. 


333 MIT RANESõ. 
He ſeldom ſees the queen: in ſolitude 
Obſcure he lives: his holy miniſtry 
Engroſſes all his care; without ambition, 
Fearleſs, and void of art: is always ſeen 
Within the temple, never at the court: 
Never affects the pride of rank and title, 
Nor his tiara near the diadem 
Immodeſt wears: the leſs he ſeeks for greatneſs 
The more is he admir'd, the more rever'd : 
I have acceſs to ev'ry avenue 
Of his retirement in this ſacred place, 
And can this.moment talk to him in ſecret ; 
E'er day's too far advanc'd I'll bring him hither, 


SCENE II. 
7 ARSACES alone, 
Immortal gods! for what am I reſerv'd? 
Make known your will: why did my dying father 
Thus ſend me to the ſanctuary, me 
A ſoldier, bred amidſt the din of arms? 
A lover too? How can Arſaces ſerve 


The gods of the Chaldeans ? —Ha! what voice. 
| From 


48 


| SEMIRAMIS. 
From yonder tomb in plantive accents ſtrikes 
My frigthed ear, and makes my hair to ſtand 
An end with horror | Near this place P've heard 
The ſpirit of Ninus dwells - again it ſhrieks — 
It ſhocks my ſoul— Ye dark and dreary caves, 
And thou, the ſhade of my illuſtrious maſter, 


Thou voice of heav'n, what woud'ſt thou with Arſaces ? 


SCENE III. 


ARSACES, OROES the high-prieft, the magi attending 
him, MIT AN E s. ff 
MITRANES. f 2 


[Speaking to Oroes, _ 

. 5 0 | 4 

He's here, my lord, and waits to give you up _ 
Thoſe precious relicks, | 4 N 


ARS AC ES. 
| | Moſt reverend father, 
Permit a ſoldier to approach your preſence, 
Pleas'd to fulfil a father's laſt command, 
One whom you deign'd to love; thus at your feet, 
Obedient to his will, I here reſign them, 


2 in” 1 * 
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| FIAT Tf F Oey — 
Welcome |! thou brave and noble youth ! that God 
Who governs all, and not a father's will, 
Guided thee here: Phraates was my friend; 
Dear is his mem'ry to me; thou ſhalt know 
Perhaps 


0 
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Pechaps hereafter how 1 love his ſon: 


| Were are the gifts he ſent r me? - 
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[The Naves 4 the ccffer to two of the magi, ao 
Place it on an altar. 


Here, my lord. 
. OROES. 


[Opening the coffer, bowing reverentially to it, and ſeeming 
greatly affected. 


1 ve ſacred relicks ! do theſe eyes at length 


' Behold Jou! O I weep for j Joy to pres. 


p "My ſolemn oath :- 1 let no ear 
i Profane diſturb our holy myſtery : 


* We e wou'd be * 
[The magi retire, 


4 Mark this ſeal, Arſaces: 
Tis that which to the Jaws of Ninus gave. 
Their public force, and kept the world in we: 
The letter too, which with his dying hand 
He wrote : Arſacesy view the wreath that crown'd 
His royal brows, and his victorious ſword : 
The vanquiſh'd Medes and Perſians felt its pow T 3 
It comes at laſt to vindicate its maſter, | 
And to revenge him: uſeleſs inſtrument - 


Againſt 


30 SS E MIR AMIS. 


Againſt baſe treach'ry, and deſtructive poiſon, 
Whoſe mortal 


ARSACES. 

Heaven ! what ſayſt thou? q 

4 o RO ESG. 2 f 
| The dread ſecret 

Hath long been hid in darkneſs from the eyes f 

Of men within this ſepulchre; the ſhade i 


Of Ninus, and offended heav'n, long time : 
Have rais'd their voice in vain, and call'd for ven- f 

geance. i 
ARSACES, 
It muſt be as thou ſay'ſ : for know, but now, f 
Ev'n on this ſpot, I heard moſt dreadful groans. , 


Oo ROES. 

It was the voice of Ninus. ; 

| ARSACES, q 
| | Twice the noiſe 

Afﬀrighted-me. 

OROES, 

T* was he: he calls for vengeance. 

ARSACES. 


He has a ome to aſk it: but on whom ? 
{ - OROES, 


On the vile murth'rers, whoſe deteſted hands 
Had of the beſt of ſov'reigns rob'd mankind : 
eg No 


* S EMIR AMIS. 51 
4 4 No tracks are left behind of the baſe treaſon, | 
But all with him lies bury d in the tomb: 
With eaſe might they deceive the ſons of men, 
But not th' all ſeeing eye of watchful heav'n, 
Which pierces the deep night of human falſehood, 


ecret g ARSACES, 
O! wou'd to heav'n this feeble hand had pow'r 
= To puniſh crimes like theſe ! I know not wherefore, 
"Mm But when l caſt my eyes towards yon tomb, 


New horrors riſe : O might I conſult 
That venerable ſhade, th' inhabitant 
Of thoſe dark manſions ? 


5 OROES. 

; No; it is forbidden : 
bf; An oracle ſevere long fince denounc'd 
N TY The wrath of heav/n againſt wkoe'er ſhou'd preſs 
4 Into this vale of tears, inhabited 
By death and the avenging gods: await 
With me, Arſaces, for the day of juſtice: 
Soon will it come, and all ſhall be accompliſh'd : 
x can no. more: ſequeſter'd from the world, : 
I pray in ſecret to offended heay'n, 
Wich, as it wills, commiſſions me to ſpeak, _ 
Or cloſe my lips in ſilence: I have ſaid 
Vox. II. =D All 


52 S EMIR AMIS. 
All that I dare, and all I ought: be careful 
:Leaſt in theſe walls a word, or look, or geſture, 
Betray the ſecret which the god by me 
Hath truſted with thee ; for on that depends 
His glory, Aſia's welfare, and thy life. 
Approach, ye magi, hide theſe ſacred relicks 
Beneath the altar. 
[The great gate of the palace opens, Adur appears at ® 
diſtance, ſurrounded with attendants and guards on every 
Hide, 
Ha! the palace opens : 
The courtiers crouding to the queen: behold 
The haughty Aſſur with his ſervile throng 
Of flatt'rers round him! O almighty pow'r ! 
On whom doſt thou beſtow thy bounties here ? 


O monſter ! 
5 ARS ACEsS. 
Hal what mean'ſt thou ? 
-OROES, 
| Fare thee wall: 
When night ſhall caſt her able mantle o'er 
"Theſe guilty walls, I'll have more converſe with thee, 


Before the gods: revere them my ved, 
For know, brave youth, their eyes are fix d on thee, 


SCENE 


N 


SEMIRAMIS. $3 


SCENE IV. 


ARSACES, MITRANES, in the front of the age, 
ASSUR, CED AR, wita attendants, on one fide, 
ARSACES, 


His words are dreadful ; they affright my ſoul : 

What horrid crimes ! and what a court is here! 
How little known! my royal maſter poiſon'd, 

And Aſſur, but too well I fee, ſuſpected 

| MITRAN ES. 

Aſſur is ſprung of royal race, and claims 

The def'rence due to his authority: 

He is the fav'rite of Semiramis, | 


1 And thou, without a SiS, may "ſt pay him homage, 


bt 


. 6 4 


Homage to him! | 
, | ASSU 7 Re 
[To Cedar. 


Ha! ! do my eyes deceive me, 
Or is Arſaces here without my order ? 
Amazing inſolence! 
Aen. | 
What haughtineſs! 2 
ASSUR, 4 
Tadsancing 
Come hither, youth : what a new w engagements here 
7 Have brought you from the camp ? 
A N D 2 ARS ACES- 


54 S EMIR AMIS. 
ARSACES, +» | 


And the queen's orders. Me Ts 
= ASSUR, 
Did the queen ſend for you?; 
ARSACES, 
She did. | 
| ASSUR, 787 84 4 


But, know you not, with her commands 

You ſhou'd have aſk'd for mine ? 155 

. ARSAC ES. FA 
X I know not that, * 0 

And ſhou'd have thought the honour of her crown 

Debas'd by ſuch a mean ſubmiſſion to thee: 

My lord, you muſt forgive a ſoldier's roughneſs, 

We are bad courtiers : bred up in the plains 

Of Arbazan and Scythia, I have ſervd 


Your court, but am not much acquainted with it. 4s 
 ASSUR, | 

Age, time, and place, perhaps may teach you, Sir, + 
What wou'd you with the queen ? for know, young | 5 
man, 4 
Aſſur alone can lead you to her preſence, f 
- ARSACES. 1 
I come to aſk my valour's beſt reward, 7 
The honour ſtill to ſerve her. | 7 
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8. E MIR AMIS. hy 
os ASS UR. 
Y a | ; Thou want'ſt more, 
* o preſumptucus boy! I know thy bold pretences 
97 To Azema, but that thou woud'ſt conceal, 

\ ARSACES,. . 
Ves: I adore that lovely maid: her heart 
Wou'd I prefer to empire: my reſpect, | 
My tend'reſt love — 


— 


ASSUR, 
No more: thou-know'ſt not whom 
=” Thou art inſulting thus: what ! join the race 
vi bs Of a Sarmatian to the demi-gods 
Of Tigris and Euphrates L. mark me well: 
A H pity to thy youth I would adviſe thee 
Ne'er, on thy peril, to Semiramis 
#3 Impart thy infolent requeſt ; for know, 
8 Raſh boy, if thou ſhou'd'ſt dare to violate 
> The rights of Aſſur, twill not paſs unpuniſh'd.. 
4 ARS AC ES. ä 
| I 'lligo this inſtant: thou haſt giv'n me courage: 
; Thus threat'nings always terrify Arſaces: 
Thou haſt no right, whate'er thy pow'r may be, 
' T-affront a ſoldier who has ſerv'd his queen, 
The ſtate, and thee ; perhaps my warmth offends; 


A 
4 D 3 ut 
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16 S EMIRA MIS. 
But thou art raſher than myſelf, to think 
That I wou'd bend beneath thy ſervile yoke, 
Or tremble at thy power. 

ASSUR, . 
Ell teach thee what a ſubject may 22 
For inſolence like this. 


ARSA CIS. 
We both may learn it 
SCENE V. 
SEMIRAMIS at the further end of the age, 
leaning on her women. | 
OTANES, ASSUR, ARSACES, MITRANES, in the front. 
OTANES, [advancing. 


My lord, the queen at preſent wou'd: be private: 

You muſt retire, and give her ſorrows way: 

* ye gods, the hand of vengeance ſrom ber 4 

| ARSACES, 

How I lament her fate ! 

| ASSUR, [To one of bie attendants, 
Let us begone, 
And lady how we beſt may turn ber griefs 
To our advantage. | 


[Semiramis comes forward, and is join'd 1 Ota nes. 
I O TANES 
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8 E M IR AMIS. 57 
5 b O TAN ES. 
* My royal miſtreſs, be yourſel again, 
5 And wake once more to joy and happineſs. 
| SEMIRAMIS, 
O death ! when wilt thou come with friendly ſhade 
Jo cloſe theſe eyes that hate the light of day? 
ve ut, ye caves; horrible phantom, hence! 
Strike if thou wilt, but threaten me no more. 


1 7 YE Owns, bs. Arſaces come? 


. - py 


9 | TAN RS. 
17 | E'er morn 
| Roſ on the temple, madam, he was there. 
SEMIRAMIS. 

| That dreadful voice, from heav'n or hell I know not, 

Which i in the dead of night ſo ſhakes my ſoul, 

Told me, my ſorrows, when Arſaces came, 

Wow d ſoon be o'er, WEIS ns 
OTANES. 
Rely then on the gods, 


And let the chearful ray of hope diſpel 
This melancholy. | * 


* * — 
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* The beginning of this ſcene ſeems awkwardly conducted. 


Aſſur, Arſaces, and Mitranes, come in only to, go out again: 
it wdu'd, I think, have commenc'd much more properly with this 
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SEMIRAMIS, 

Is Arſaces here? 
Methinks, when I but hear his name, my ſoul 
Is leſs diſturb'd, and guilr fits lighter on me! 

'  OTANES. 
O! quit, for ever quit the ſad remembrance : 
Let the bright days of great Semiramis, 
Replete with glory, blot one moment out 
That broke the chain of thy ill-fated nuptials: 
Had Ninus driv'n thee from his throne and bed, 
All Babylon with thee had been deſtroy'd ; 
But happily for us, and for mankind, 
That wanted ſuch diſtinguiſh'd virtues, you 
Prevented him ; and fifteen years of toil, 
Spent in the ſervice of thy country, lands 
Deſart and waſte made fertile by thy care, 
The ſavage tamed, and yeilding to the laws, 
The uſeful arts, obedient to thy voice, 
Upriſing ſtill, the glorious monuments 
Of wealth and pow'r, the wonder of mankind, 
And the loud plaudit of a grateful people, 
All plead thy cauſe before the throne of heav'n ; 


58 


But if impartial juſtice hold the ſcale, 
If vengeance is requir'd for Ninus' death, 
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Wy thus ſhou'd Aſſur brave the angry gods, 
' And live in peace? He was more guilty far 
Than thou wert, yet the ruthleſs hand that pour d 
he fatal draught ne'er ſhakes with fear: he feels 
No ſting of conſcience, no remorſe affrights him. 
Bt SEMIRAMIS. 
17 Our duties diff rent, diff; rent is our fate: 
Where ties are ſacred, crimes are heavier far: 
was his wife, Otanes, and I ſtand 
Without excuſe ; my conſcience is my judge 
1 And my accuſer : but I hoped the gods, 
bc Offended at · my crimes, had puniſh'd me 
Enough, when they depriv'd me of my child; 
Hoped my ſucceſsful toils, that made the eartn 
Reſpect my name, had ſooth'd the wrath of heav'n: 
But months on months have paſs'd in agony | 
Since this dire ſpectre hath appall'd my foul: 
My eyes for ever ſee him, and my ears 
3 o hear his cries : I get me to the tomb, 
But dare not enter: trembling 1 revere 
is aſhes, and invoke his honout'd ſhade, 
vo = Which only anſwers me me in diſmal a 
ATA Some dread event 1s nigh: perhaps the time | 
Z Is come to expiate the offence. ; 
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OTANES. 
Bar ak f h. 
The ſpirit of thy lord bath left indeed 7” Vo 
The manfions of the dead, and ftalks abroad? <A 
Oftimes the ſoul, by pow'rful fancy led, "i 
Starts at a phanton of its own creation z ES 
Still it beholds the objects it has made, = 
And ev'ry thing we fear is preſent to us. | 4 A 
— S EMIRNAMIS. | 
O no! it was not the wild dream of fancy 1 
By ſlumber wrought, I ſaw him but too well: "= 


The ſtranger fleep had long withheld fromme 
His fweet deluſions ; watchful as I ſtood, 'Y ; 
And muſed on my unhappy fate, a voice 8 
Cloſe to my bed, methought, cry'd out, Arſaces! _ 

The name reviv'd me: well thou know'ſt, long time 


| 4 
3 Aſſur has pierc'd this heart with deadly grief : 2 
* I ſhudder at his preſence, and the blufhes * 


That ſhew my guilt increaſe my puniſhment, . 3 
| Hate the reproachful witneſs of my ſhame, 3 
And wiſh I cou'd —but wherefore ſhou'd I add 
To crimes like mine freſh guilt ? I ſought Arſaces 
To puniſh Aſſur, and the thought of him 8 
Awhile reliev'd me! but in the ſweet moment 


Of conſolation, ſudden ſtood before me 1 
| | That 


o , * 
o * 
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That miniſter of death, all bath'd in blood, | 


7 adi in his hand a falchion : ſtill I ſee, - ; 


I sci bear him: comes he to defend, or puniſh Z 
4 I was at that very hour Arſaces came. 
This day was fix d by heav'n to end my forrows, | 
But peace is yet a ſtranger to my ſoul, 

And hope is loſt in horror and deſpair: 


TX The load of life is grown too heavy for me, | 

po My throne is hateful, and my glories paſt 

* But add freſh. weight to my calamities. 

| 2 Long time I've hid my ſorrows from the world 
And bluſh'd in ſecret, fearſul to conſult | 
Tat rev'rend ſage whom Babylon adaxes : 

I 1 wav'd not thus degrade the majeſty. 

4 Of ſov*reign -pow'r, or let Semiramis 

Betray her fears beiore a mortal's eye, | 

But I have ſent to Lybia's ſands in ſecret᷑ 

There to conſult the oracle of ſove: | 

As if remov'd from man, the god of truth : 
Had hid in deſart plains his will divine. 

Alas! Otanes, that dread pow'r which dwells 
Within theſe lonely walls, hath long receiv'd 

My fears and adorations; at his altars 

My gifts were offer'd, and my incenſe roſe; 


But gifts and incenſe never can atane 
at I | | For 


Let us be gone, and hide from Babylon 


62 S E MIRA MIS. 


For crimes like mine: to-day I ſhall receive 
Anſwers from Memphis 


SCENE VI. 1 


SEMIRAMIS, OTANES, MI- . 
MITRANES. | 


An Egyptian prieſt | 
Is at the palace gate, and begs admitance. 
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SEMIRAMIS, 
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Then will my woes be ended, or complete. 
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Her queen's diſgraceful ſorrows : let Arſaces 
Be ſent to me: ſoon may his preſence calm 
This ſtorm of grief, and ſooth my troubled ſoul ! 
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ENp of the FIRST Acr. 


When vanquiſh'd Scythia, thirſting for revenge, A 


A r 8b 
ARSACES, AZ EMA. 
AZEMA, 


O thee, Arſaces, this great empire owes 5 
Its luſtre, I my liberty and life. * i 


4 7 
SU _- 


From 
wh 


Piercing their dark retreats, didſt break my chains, 


AT hy gen'rous heart, too open and ſincere, 


| 1 Ha! does he love thee ? 
1 42 EM. 


A 1 Subtle and dark, a foe to ev'ry virtue, 
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4 F From its wild deſart ruſh'd indignant forth, _ . 


And bore down all before it; when my father, 


hapleſs ſlave; then, arm'd with thunder, thou, 


1 127 ppreſs'd by numbers, fell, and left me there 


. nd give me ample vengeance on my ſoes. 
hou wert my great deliverer, Arſaces, 

nd in return I give thee all my heart; 
will be thine, and only thine ; but O! 

ur fatal paſſion will deſtroy us both : 


Belie yd that gallant deeds, and fair renown 

; In arms, wou'd gain thee honours in a court; 
And, fearleſs of ſucceſs, thou bring'ſt with thee 
A hero's fierceneſs and a lover's heart. 


655 | fur s incens'd : alas ! thou doſt not know him: 
_ Hei is too pow'rful for us; he rules all 

"= At Babylon; and much, I fear, abuſes 

lis fatal influence o'er Semiramis: 

14 Hei is thy you inexorable — rival. 


* 
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| ARS ACIS. 


No: that ſavage mind, 


Inſenſible 
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64 $SEMIRAMIS.” 
Inſenſible to love and ev'ry charm | —_— Q 
But thoſe ambition boaſts, cou'd never- FAY . 


A real paſſion for me: but he knows ; Ke. | 4 
That, Azema's deſcended. from the race 9 'S 
Of our Aſſyrian kings, and ſoon may elaĩm "2p 
My right of empire here, as next the throne 3 1 1 
And therefore means to blend his int'reſt here 4 bs”, 
With mine, and gain the ſceptre for himſelf : 4 | 0 
But if the youth whom Ninus had deereed, MW a 
E' n from my infant years, to be my huſband, 9 
The ſon of great Semiramis, and heir "a 
Of Babylon, were living now, and here _ = 
Wou'd offer me his heart and half his empire, 1. 
By love I ſwear, and by thy precious ſelf, 
Ninras ſhuu'd ſue in vain, and fee me quit Ee. 
A throne with him for baniſhment with thee. Hh 
Ev'n Scythia's bleak inhoſpitable plains Co 
Wou'd yield a ſweet aſylum to our loves; "2 
For they wou'd eccho my Arſaces' name, 8 


And ſound his praiſe : thoſe barren. wilds, where field 

Our paſſion grew, wou'd be tome a court, 

Nor ſhou'd I caft a thought on Babylon. 

But much I fear this ſubtle ſtateſman means 

To carry his reſentment further ſtill: Mp 

I've ſearch'd his foul, and know the blackneſs of it > 2 4 
Or 8 

; 


+ 
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1 8 E MIRA MIS. 
1 K r I miſtake, or guilt ſits lightly. on him; | 
7 ki Already he is jealous of thy glory, } 

He fears, and hates thee. 


 ARSACES, 
And I hate him more 


1 eep thou thy faith, and I deſpife his anget. 
t leaſt I ſhare with him the royal ſavor: 
Wi ſaw the queen, and her humanity 
IT the pride of Aſſur: when I fel! 
Proſtrate before her, gently ſhe uprais'd me, 
ad call'd me the ſupport of Babylon: $ 
6 With pride I heard the fatt'ring' voice of her 
"w hoſe name contending kings unite to honour : 
1 The diſtance twixt her royal ſtate and mine 
Was leſſen'd ſoon by mildeſt condeſcenſion; 
x 7 It touch'd, it melted me; and, after thee, 
; | I To me ſhe ſeem'd, of all the human race, 
= Moſt neatly to reſemble the divine. 
AZE MA. 
If ſhe protects us, Aſſur' s threats are vain; 
I heed them not. 
By ARS AC ES. 
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1 1. 
1 Inſpir'd by thee, I went, 
73 Fearleſs and brave, to lay before the feet . 


| 

| 66 SEMIRAMIS. 

Of my great miſtreſs, that aſpiring paſſion 

| Which Aſſur dreads, and Azema approves ; 

When lo, that very moment came a prieſt 

From Egypt with Ammonian Jove's decree : 

Trembling ſhe open'd quick the awful ſcroll, 

Firſt fix'd her eyes on me, then ſudden turn'd 

Her face aſide, and wept : ſtood fix'd in grief 

Like one diſtraught, then ſigh'd, and vaniſh'd from 
me, " WET, | 

They tell me, ſhe is fall'n into deſpair, 

And hath of late been dreadfully purſued 

By ſome avenging god: I pity her: 

_ *Tis wonderful, that after fifteen years, 

Heav'n, that ſo long defended, ſhou'd at laſt 

Oppreſs her thus : by what hath ſhe offended 

The angry gods, and wherefore are they.chang'd ?. 


AZE MA. 


We hear of nought but dreadful ſpectres, omens, BY 
And vengeance from above : the queen of late 9 . 
Lets looſe the reins of empire : we had cauſe "= 
To fear for Babylon, leaſt ſubtle Aſſur, . 
Who knows her weakneſs, in this dang'rous time, 4H 
Shou'd ſeize the helm, and bury all in ruin : 4 
But the queen came, and all was calm again; # 
: . 
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al own'd the pow 'r of her deſpotic ſway. 

if | have any knowledge of the court, 

1 * 1 he queen hates Aſſur, but keeps fair with him, 

4 And watches cloſe: they're fearful of each other, 
Wou'd quarrel ſoon, but that ſome ſecret cauſe, 

ome mutual int'reſt, ſtill prevents a rupture: 

| 1 ſaw her fire indignant at his name; 

"The bluſhes on her cheeks betray'd her thoughts, 

And her heart ſeem'd to-glow with deep reſentment: 

But ſudden changes happen in a court; 


1 
11 
"FR. 
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4 Return, and ſpeak to her. 
=  ARSACES, 
| b } * Twill; but know not 5 
W hether _—_ I © 'er ſhall gain admittance. 2 
of 7 42 EMA. 


75 5 x Thou haſt my vows, my wiſhes, and my pray'rs 
| 45 For thy ſucceſs: I glory in my love, 

And in my duty: let Semiramis 

"7 Rule o'er the vanquiſh'd Eaſt, T envy her 
Nor fame nor conqueſt; let the world be hers, 
7 | Arſaces mine: but Aſſur comes this way. 


-- 


ARSA CES, 
Tze traitor ! how I ſhudder at his preſence ! . 
* , ſoul abhors him. 


„ 


SCENE 


S EM IRA MIS. 


SCENE Il. 
ASSUR, ARSACES, A2 EMA. 
ASSUR, 


Pour reception, Sir, 
I find, was noble, ſuch as kings have oft 
Sollicited in vain; you ſaw the queen 
In ſeeret, did ſhe: not reprove à conduct 
Injuriaus to my honour and her on? 
Did the not tell you Azema's defign'd' 
For Aſſur, not for thee ? Long ſince hep hand. 
To Ninias giv'n was for the blood of kings 
Alone reſery'd ; and therefore is my right, 


As next to the throne : did ſhe acquaint you, Sir, 


Into what fatal ſnares your pride wou'd lead you, 
That neither fame nor honours will excuſe 
Your bold pretenfions? | ; 
\ ARSACES, 

1 I well know what's due 
To your high birth, and to the rank you bear, 
And ſhou'd have paid it, tho' you had not thus 
Inſtructed me; but as a maſter here 
] own you not; your royal anceſtors, 
From Belus ſprung, perhaps may give you claim 
* — z the welfare of the ſtate, : 


Preſent 
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S EMIR AMIS. | 6g 
| ent and future, all, I own, conſpire 

I T raiſe your hopes of bliſs, and make her yours : 
MF theſe are your claims, and I acknowledge them: 
I have one that's worth em all: I love her 
. have added this, that I reveng d 

"And ſay'd her, gave new luſtre to the throne 
Mich ſhe was born to fill, if I had choſen, 

e thee, to boaſt of my exploits before her. 


1 


t I muſt leave thee, to perform her orders, 

miramie and her I ſhall obey, 

Ind them alone: a day perhaps may come 

2 thou ſhalt be our maſter: heav'n eee | 
anger ſends us kings: but thou'rt deceiy'd, 

At leaft in one of thy ambitious views, 

8 *mongſt W Nr thou haſt rank'd Arſaces. 


Fon © ASSUR, 
Oh meaſure's full: thou courtlt thy own defirufion. 


1 


| 7 8 0 E N 2 m. 
8 AS Ss UR, AZ E MA » 
Arve borne his inſolence too long already, 


3 4 f 'Tis time we enter on a-nobler ſubject, 
18 worthier thy attention. i 0 
AZ EMA. 


70 S EMIR AMIS. 


AZ EMA. 
| Can there be one? 
But ſpeak. - | 2 5 
Ass uU R. 
E'er long all Aſia ſhall attend 
On our reſolves, and low concerns like theſe 
Muſt paſs unheeded by: a world demands 
Our mutual care: Semiramis is now 
The ſhadow of herſelf, her glory's paſt, K 
That ſtar which ſhone with ſuch tranſcendent luſtre, 
Declining now, ſends forth a feeble ray; 
The people ſee and wonder at her al, 
W hilſt ey'ry tongue demands a ſucceſſor :  » 
That word ſufficeth: you well know. my right: 
Tis not for love to deal forth ſov'reign power, 
And point out who ſhall rule in Babylon ; 
Not that my ſoul, to beauty blind, wou'd make 
A virtue of inſenſibility; EY 
But I ſhou'd bluſh for thee and for myſelf, 
To ſee the welfare of a nation thus 
Dependant on a ſigh : thoughts worthier both 
Muſt guide my fortune, and determine thine : 
Our anceſtors the ſame, we ſhou'd offend 
Their venerable ſhades, and loſe the world 
By not uniting: I aſtoniſn you: 


Theſe 


7.4 
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beſe are harſh words for tender age like thine: 

9 ut I addreſs me to the kings and heroes 

VP þ from whom you ſprung, to all thoſe demi-gods 
6 WW hom here you repreſent : too long trod down 
4 TW a woman's feet their.aſhes lay, 

4 Their glories ſhe eclips'd, uſurp'd their pow'r, 

4 And fetter'd vanquiſh'd nations with her laws; 
1 But ſhe js gone, and thou muſt now ſupport 

A The building ſhe bas rais'd : ſhe had thy beauty, 
Ind thou muſt have her coutage: let not love 

Or folly wreſt the ſceptre from thy hand, 

Hut graſp it cloſe: you will not ſacrifice 

4 o a Sarmatian's idle paſſion for you 

The name you ought to honour, and the throne 
| You ſhou'd aſcend of univerſal empire. 


75 | | 42 MA. 
"Bs et not Arfaces be the theme, my lord, 
Þ © f your reproaches, but depend on me 
4 1 o vindicate the honour of my race, 
1 And to defend, whene'er occaſion calls, 
he rights of my lov'd anceſtors ; I know 
| 2 worth and virtues, but I know not one 
Amongſt the heroes which Aſſyria boaſts bv 
ore great, more virtuous, more belov'd, than him, 


Than this Sarmatian, whom you thus diſdain, 
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Do juſtice to his merit: for myſelf, | 
When I ſhall bend to Hymen's laws, the queen 
- Muſt guide my choice, and at her hands alone 


0 
Will I receive a maſter : for the croud, 7 5 
The babbling eccho of one ſecret voice, © MN 
I heed it not ; nor know I if the people A 


Are tir'd of their obedience to-a woman, 
But ſtill I ſee them bow the knee before her 
And if they murmur, murmur in the duſt : v7 
The hand of heay*n, they ſay, is rais'd againſt her: 3 "54 
I am a ſtranger to her guilt, but think | 8: | 
That heav'n wou'd never have made choice of thee ts 
To tell-its high commands, or miniſter ö 
Its juſtice to mankind: Semiramis 

Is ſtill a queen, and you who lord it here 
Receive from her the laws which you diſpenſe: 
For me, Low her pow'r, and her's alone : 
My glory sto obey, be thine the ne. 


SCENE IV. 
ASSUR, CEDAR. 


Obey! I bluſh to think how long already 

I have obey'd : O inſupportable ! 

But ſay, haft thou ſueceeded, are the ſeeds 
f hatred ſown in ſecret thro! the realm? 


5 

 þ 
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SEMIRAMIS. 73 
ill they ſpring up into a fruitful harveſt | 
| = H diſcord and rebellion ? 


- 
2 he..." Wo 
1 kf 


CEDAR, 


*4 4 | All is well: 

4 Ihe people, long deluded by the arts 
Abd dazzling glory of Semiramis, 

length have loſt their idle veneration: 
longer chain'd to ſilence, they demand 
ſucceſlor : each lover of his country _ 
C: Ils for a maſter, and looks up to thee. 
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Ass UR. 


eart⸗burning care! and ever-during ſhame! 
7 till muſt my hopes, my fate depend on her? 
Nas it for this that Ninus and his fon 
en by wy band, that Aſſur might be Kill 
Daly her firſt of ſlaves? So near the throne, 
o languiſh in illuſtrious ſervitude, 

A nd only be the ſecond of mankind ! 

ye queen was fatisfy'd with Ninus' death, 
rn. 

1 Ninias, in ſecret murther'd by my order, 

| © pen'd my paſſage to the throne; but ſhe 

- * 5 eny'd me entrance. A long time in vain 

N cooth'd her pride with flatt'ry on her charms; 
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To lying oracles, which knaviſh prieſts 


ys * SETMIRAMIS. 


Still hoped one day to gain upon her youth 
That happy influence which aſſiduous care 
And humble adoration ſeldem fail | 

To win o'er artleſs minds that bend with eaſe : 
I little knew the firmneſs of her ſoul, 
Inflexible, aud bold ; the world alone 


Cou' d ſatisfy her pride: ſhe ſeem'd indeed 


Moſt worthy of it : ſpite of my reſentment, 

I own ſhe Was, and yield the praiſe ſhe merits, 
The reins of empire, that flow'd looſe before, 
Strongly ſhe held; appeas'd the murm'ring ad 
Silenc'd their plaints, and-quaſh'd conſpiring rebels ; 
Fought like a hero, like a monarch rul'd: 

She led her army and her people captive, 

And ſpite of fame, with more than magic art, 
Chain'd down the minds of men: the univerſe 
Aſtoniſh'd ood, and trembled at her feet, 


In ſhort, her beauty, woman's beſt ſupport, 


Strengthen'd the laws which pow'r and valour made; 

And when I ſtrove to raiſe conſpiracies | 

My friends. ſtood mute, and only cou'd ei ben 
At length the charm is broke : her pow'r decays; 

Her genius droops; remorſe and idle fears, | 

And fond credulity have bound her faith - 
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Had taught to ſpeak in Ægypt's barren plain: 
| She pours her daily incenſe at their altars, 
And wearies Heay'n with vows : Semiramis 

| E: $ A on a level now with common mortals, 
| LE: And condeſcends to fear: I know her weakneſs : 
9 now, till ſhe falls, Aſſur can never riſe: 

i - 'S I-have rais'd the people's voice againſt her, 
And ſhe muſt yield: this blow decides her fate: 
Ir ſhe conſents to give me Azema, 

She 3 is no longer queen; if ſhe refuſes, 
he kingdom will revolt: on every ſide 
The ſnare is laid, and nothing now can fave her. 
92 3 et, after all, perhaps I am deceiv'd, 
$4 nd fortune, ſo long call'd for, comes at laſt 
5 4 But to betray me. | \ 
| A CEDAR, 
If the queen is forc'd 
IG o name a ſucceſſor, and yield the princeſs 
; i 0 Aſſur's bed, what can he have to fear, 

55 hen the divided branch of Aſia's kings 
4 hall be united ? all conſpires to pave 
our way to empire. 
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ASSUR, 
Azema is ſafe ; 
1 Phe muſt be mine; but wherefore ſend 5 far 
Por this Arſaces? ſhe ſupports him too; 
Vol. II. —_ | And 


76 S E MIR AMIS. 
And when I wou'd chaſtiſe his inſolence, 
Her interpoſing hand prevents me ftill : 
A miniſter without the pow'r, a prince * 
Without a ſubject, girt around with honours, 1 3 1 
And yet a poor dependant, what is Aur ? I 
All, all unite to perſecute me now: 
A peeviſh miſtreſs, and a haughty rival, 
Conſulted prieſts that teach their gods to ſpeak 
Againſt me; with Semiramis, who ſtrives 
To free herſelf, yet trembles at my preſence : 
But we ſhall fee how far this proud ingrate 
Will urge an angry rebel who defies her. 


SCENE V. 


ASS UR, OTAN ES, CED AR. 


OTANES, 


My lord, the queen commands you to attend her 
In ſecret, and alone. 


Ass UR. 

I ſhall obey 

Her ſacred orders, and with care perform 
My ſov'reign's will. 
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SCENE VI. 
ASSUR, CEDAR. 
ASSUR, 


＋ Whence ſprings this ſudden change ? 
7 Theſe three months paſt ſhe has avoided me, 


R 


. 


Ev'n as the object of her hatred : oft 

5 When ſhe beheld me ſhe wou'd caſt her eyes 
Down on the earth, as if ſhe loath'd the ſight: 
W hene'er we met, twas in a gaping croud 

Of hearers ; when ſhe ſpoke, her ſighs and tears 
Wou'd interrupt our converſe, or perchance 
Silence was all the anſwer ſhe wou'd give me, 
What can ſhe want ? What can ſhe ſay to me ? 
But here ſhe comes: tis ſhe—wait you within. 


[to Cedar. 


SCENE VI. 
SEMIRAMIS, ASSUR, 


SEMIRAMIS, 
My lord, I come to eaſe a troubled heart 
Of its long hidden woes, and pour it all 
Before you; I have ruled o'er Aſia long, 
And not inglorious : Babylon perhaps 
May pay this tribute to my memory, 
And ſay, Semiramis delerv'd to rank 


E 2 | Among 
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78 S EMIRAM IS. 
Among the greateſt of her kings: thy hands 
Have help'd me to ſupport the weight of empire; 
With abſolute dominion have I ruled, 

Ador'd by all, and crown'd with victory 

On ev'ry ſide : intoxicated long 

With flatt'ry's pleaſing incenſe, I forgot 

The crimes that rais'd me to this envy'd late ; 
Forgot the juſtice of high heav'n : it comes ; 

It ſpeaks to me : Semiramis muſt yield : 5 | 
This noble ſtructure, which I fondly thought BT, 
Superior to the injuries of time, 

Is tott'ring now, and ſhakes from its foundation; 
Means muſt be found to ſtrengthen and ſupport it. 


. 
CY 5 


The work is yours, and you muſt finiſh it: 3 

Foreſee th' attacks of time, and ſtop his rapine: 1 
Who ſhall obſcure the luſtre of thy days, « 
Or wherefore fear'ſt thou heav'n whilſt earth obeys % 


thee ? 
| SEMIRAMIS, 


Yonder the aſhes of my huſband lie ; 
Can'ſt thou look there, and wonder at my fears? 


ASSUR, 


I cannot bear to hear the noiſy croud 


Still talk of Ninus : wherefore ſhou'd remembrance 
: Call 


5 


þ - 
* 
o 


F S EMIRAM IS. - 
Call back the thoughts of that inglorious reign ? 

Can they believe, that, after fifteen years, 

” His angry ſpirit ſtill calls out for juſtice ? 

” E'er now he wou'd have ta'en due vengeance on us, 

Art he the pow'r : why from the peaceful realms 

Of dark cblivion woud'ſt thou call the dead, 

Or ſearch for truth in lying oracles ? 

} am aſtoniſh'd too, but.'tis at thee, . 


3 


1 


771 And thy vain fears: to make the gods propitious, 
We muſt be reſolute: this idle phantom, 
5 N At once the child and parent of your fears, 
Why ſhou'd it thus alarm you? Prodigies 
9 Never appear to thoſe who dread them not: 
Haits to allute th* unthinking multitude, 
By knaves invented, and by fools believ'd ; 
ue great deſpiſe them: but if nobler views 
37 Inſpize thy ſoul timmortalize the blood 


'SEMIRAMIS, 


3 Aſſur; on that I came 
pf | To ſpeak with thee : our Babylon demands, 
For ſuch is Ammon's will, a ſucceſſor : 
Hleav'n and my people will be ſatisfy'd 

Hi E 3 


80 S EMIRAMIS. 


When I ſhall take a partner to my throne: 
Thou know'ſt, my pride cou'd never condeſcend 
To a divided ſway ; twas my reſolve 

To rule alone, whilſt the impatient world 
Urg'd me in vain; and when the peoples voice, 
Which now is eccho'd by the voice of heav'n, 
Still preſs'd me, in the bloom of youth, to give 
A ſov'reign to mankind, I ſtill refus'd: 

If I had yielded then to any claim, 

It had been thine; you had a right to hope, 
And to expect it; but you knew too well, 
How much Semiramis abhorr'd a maſter. 
Without ſubmitting to a tie ſo fatal, 

I made thee then the ſecond of mankind, 

And only not my equal; *twas enough, 

I thought, to ſatisfy ev'n thy ambition. 72 
At length the gods make known their will divine, 
And 1 obey them: hear the oracle: | 
« All ſhall again be well at Babylon, 

« When Hymen's torch a ſecond time ſhall blaze 
« Propitious ; then ſhalt thou, O cruel wife, 

„ And wretched mother, then ſhall thou appeaſe 

« The ſhade of Ninus.” Thus the voice of hcav'n 
Declares its ſacred will: I know thy arts, 
Know, thou haſt form'd a party in the ſlate, 


And 
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And mean t'oppoſe me with the royal blood 


From whence you ſprung : from thee and Azema 


3 | My ſucceſſor, it ſeems, muſt riſe; I know 

21 You look that way, and ſhe perhaps aſpires 
, ö To equal honours; but, obſerve me well: 
I ſhall not ſuffer your united claims 


To rob me of my tight: remember, Sir, 

You know my will; tis conſtant, and as fate 
Irrevocable : think'ſt thou now the God 
Whoſe arms is lifted o'er me hath depriv'd ? 
My ſoul of all its wanted ſtrength and ſpirit, . 


RN Or doſt thou {till behold Semiramis, 


Who can ſupport the honour of her throne ? 


4 N Know, Babylon e'er long ſhall at my hands 


Receive a maſter: whether the high choice 
Shall fall on thee, or be another's lot, 

I'll take a ſov'reign as a ſov'reign ought: 
Bring me the magi and the princes here 
To join their voices with Semiramis, 

To give away my freedom and my empire 
Is the firſt greateſt act of royal-pow'r, 

And therefore let it be perform'd with awe 
And ſilence due to my authority. 


Heav'n hath appointed this great day to ſhew 


| Its mercy to me, and the gods at length 


E 4 Remit 


82 SEMIRAMIS. 


Remit their anger ; nothing can diſarm it 

But my repentance ; 'tis the only virtue: 

Truſt me, it is, howe'er you may deſpiſe it, 
Remaining for the guilty : weak, I know, 

And fearful thou eſteem'ſt me; but henceforth 
Remember, Aſſur, guilt alone is weaknefs : 
Think not that fear can e'er diſgrace a throne, * 
It has done good to kings, and might to thee : 

I tel! thee, ſtateſman, to obey the gods, 

* And tremble at their pow'r, is no abaſement. 


SCENE VIIL 
| ASSUR alone, 

Aſtoniſhment ! ſuch language, ſuch deſigns ! 
Or is it artifice, or weakneſs in her, | 
Or cowardice or courage ? Does ſhe mean, 
By yielding thus, to prop her tott'ring power, 
And by our union to defeat my purpoſe ? 
I muſt not think, it ſeems, of Azema, 


— — — nk 0 
- — _ — 
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TI 


what Mr. Voltaire has advanc'd in the preface, viz, that moſt of 
the French tragedies are nothing but long diſcourſes : this conſiſts 
of no leſs than fixty-four lines, and is enough to tire the pipe of 
the moſt long-winded actor. Semiramis, however, has beauties, 
which few of them have, to make amends for the tediouſneſs of 
declamation, which in other writers, and even ſometimes in Vcl- 


taire, is inſupportable, 
Becauſe, 


* The enormous length of this ſpeech, is a ſufficient proof of 
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WEBccauſe, perhaps, I'm deſtin'd for herſelf. 
ils It muſt be ſo. What all my cares in vain 


Solicited, my flatt'ry of her charms, 
y deep intrigues, and our united crimes, 

. ith all her fears, cou'd never gain, at length 

An idle dreun, and a dark oracle 

From Æmgypt have perform d. What pow'r unknown 

EDecrees the fate of mortals ? Great events 

5 5 on the ſlend'reſt thread: ſtill I am doubtful: 
q W ſee Semiramis again; ſhe ſeem'd 

A r oo much in haſte; ſuch ſudden reſolutions 
| Bettay an over anxious mind, and thoſe 

Who change with eaſe are either weak, or wicked. 


* Exp of the Secoxp, ACT. 
— 2 5 
"Un | 4 
1 ACT m. SCENE I. 

Ph SEMIRAMIS, OTANES, 
1 1 The ſcene repreſents an apartment in the place. 
115 SEMIRAMIS, 


ot Who wou'd have thought, Otanes, that the gods, 
Offended as they were, at length ſhou'd ſmile 
Propitious thus, andehreaten but to fave ! 

1 1 Shou d drop th*uplifted thundet from their hand, 

And pardon me; ſhou'd ſend Arſaces hither 

E 5. To 


— 


84 | SEMIRAMEIES. 
To change my fate ! for know it is their will 
That I ſhou'd wed, and by a ſecond tie 
Expiate the crimes of my firſt fatal nuptials. 
They are the great diſpoſers of our hearts, 
And mine with pleaſure yields to their decrees : 
It ev'n outruns their purpoſes : Arſaces, - 
I'm thine; for thou wert born to rule o'er me, 
And o'er the world, 
OTANES, 
Arſaces ! he! 
SEMIRAMIS, 


Thou know'ſt, 


In Seythia's plains, when I reveng'd the Perſian, 
And conquer'd Afia, this young hero fought 
Beneath his father's banners, and ſurrounded 
With captives, brought to me the bloody ſpoils, 
And, bluſſing, laid his victims at my feet, 
When firſt I faw him, I cou'd feel his heart, 

As by ſome ſecret pow'r, attracting mine 
Inſenſibly towards him; all mankind, 

Beſide Arſaces, ſeem'd not worth my notice. 
Aſſur grew jealous of him, and cer ſince 
Has fir'd with indignation at his name ; 


Whilſt his dear image ftill empſoy'd my thoughts, 


Before that voice which guides my ey'ry word 
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WT And euer action named bim for my buſband, 
| core the gods had pointed out Arſaces. 


o TAN ES. 
© It was indeed a noble conqueſt, thus 


1 5 To bend that haughty ſpirit which diſdain'd 
1 . The proffer'd homage of our eaſtern monarchs, 
IF? Who as der ſubjects, not as lovers, {till 


f tt That ſov'reign beauty, which nee wide 
ö & Your univerſal empire; whilſt your eyes 


b Pierc'd ev'ry heart, you ſcarce wou'd condeſcend 


Joo love's imperious ſway ; to ſears and horror 


. I Succeed the tender paſſions ? Can it be? 
5 SEMIRAMIS. 
. O, no: it is not love: I am not fall'n 


& So much beneath myſelf, as to-beſtow - 

On beauty the reward that's due to virtue; 

I feel a nobler paſſion in my breaſt : 

Als! ſuch weakneſs wou'd but ill become 
Semiramis: unhappy as I am, 

For me to think of love, Otanes, how - 

= Coud'ſt thou ſuppoſe it? Once I was a.mother, 
1 But ſcarce had ſtudy'd to deſerve the name 
By my fond cares, when heay'n in anger ſnatch'd 
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86 S EMIRAMIS. 


My child away, and left me here alone 
A prey to anguiſh, I had nothing near me 
That I cou'd love; and, midſt my grandeur, felt 
An aching void within my ſoul. 1 fled 
The court, endeavour'd to avoid myſelf, 
And ſought relief in theſe proud monuments, 
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Amuſing flatt'rers of a reſtleſs heart N 
That ſhunn'd reflection: reſt was ſtill a ſtranger, 1 
And long remain'd ſo; but he comes once more, 7 
I feel him now, and wonder at the pow'r 1 
That charm'd him hither : *twas Arſaces ; he 4 
Shall hold the place of huſband and of ſon, {| 
A conquer'd world, and all my glories paſt. | (04 

0 


How much I owe to thee, cœleſtial pow'r, | 
Who thus propitious lead'ſt me to the altar . 


So long abhorr'd ; and haſt thyſelf inſpir'd k 1 
That paſſion which alone can make me happy 7 . 
. OTANES, 9 ; 


But what will be the rage and grief of Aſſur? 
Haſt thou reflected on it, when he hears 


. 


. 
F 
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Thy new reſolves? He is not without hopes: | F. 
The people have already fix'd thy choice BY 
On him, and his reſentment will not end % | 
In mere complaints, j 


SEME 


S EMIR AMIS. 87 
S EMIR AMIS. | 
I never have deceiv'd 
1 5 nd therefore fear him not: theſe fifteen years, 
4 " Whate' er his views have been, I've taught him till 
To rank but with my ſubjects, tho” the firſt 
ZFAmongſt them; and ſet bounds to his ambition, 
Wzyich he hath ne er o'erleap'd : I reign'd alone; 
And if this feeble hand ſo long cou'd guide 
1 The helm of pow'r, and curb his haughtineſs, 
A What can his courage or his cunning do 
| en Arſaces and Semiramis: 
1 55 WY es: : Ninus hath accepted my repentance, 
And leaves the manſions of the dead to urge 
Our happy union: his illuſtrious ſhade 


Again wou'd rage to ſee his murth'rer ſeize 
His throne and bed: this calls him from the tomb, 
By And Ammon's oracles unite with him 


So 
FO 


* n - 
EE, * * 


if To crown my bliſs : no more the awful virtue 
Of Oroes affrights me; I've ſent for him 
* To be a witneſs of the great event, 


— 


* 


F | OTANES, 
j His honour'd name 


And ſacred character may give indeed 


3H 


A ſanction to your choice, 
7 


88 SEMIRAMIS, 
SEMIRAMIS, 


I know it will, 
And *ftabliſh my reſolves. | 
OTANES. 

Behold, he comes. 


SCENE I. 


SEMIRAMIS, OROES. 
SEMIRAMIS, 


Great ſucceſſor of Zoroaſtres, welcome: 
To day muſt Babylon receive a king ; 
Thy office is to crown him ; is all ready 


For the ſolemaity ? 
OROES, 


The magi wait 
Thy pleaſure, and the nobles all attend: 
To pay obedience to the ſov'reign pow'r 
Is all my duty, and I ſhall fulfill it: 
Jam not to judge kings, for that belongs 
'To heav'n alone. : 
SEMIRAMIS, 
By this myſterious language, 
It ſeems you diſapprove my purpoſe. 


OROES. 
Madam, 
I know it not, but wiſh it fair ſucceſs. 
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S EMIR AMIS. 
Thou can'ſt interpret heav'n's high will: theſe ſigns 
M$ hich I have ſeen, can they be fatal to me ? 
A ſpectre hath of late, perhaps ſome god, 
A ppear'd, and in the boſom of the earth 
Re. enter'd ſoon : what pow'r hath thus broke down 
1 Tuh' eternal barrier that divides the light 
3 SF rom darkneſs? wherefore ſhou'd a mortal thus 
4 Riſe fi om the tomb to viſit me? 
15 OROES. 
% 3 Know, heav'n 
Doth oft ſuſpend its own eternal laws 
4 When juſtice bids, reverſing death's decree ; 
Thus to chaſtiſe the ſov'reigns of the earth, 
8 And terrify mankind. 
S EMIR AMIS. 


| 1 The oracles 
Demand a ſacrifice, 

1 * It ſhall be offer 'd. 
AW, 
3h 


N Eternal juſtice, thou whoſe piercing eye 
HhHehold'ſt my naked heart, O fill it not 
Again with horror, bury in oblivion 


My firſt unhappy nuptials! 


S EMIRAM IS. 
COONEY Oroes, ſtay. 


OROES, 


] thought my preſence might diſturb you, Madam. 


SEMIRAMIS, 
Return, and anſwer me: this morning, ſay, 
Did not Arſaces offer at your altars 
Gifts to the gods ? 


OROES, 
He did; and precious were they: 
Arſaces is the favourite of heav'n. 


S EMIRA MIS. 
I know he is, and I rejoice to hear it. 
Can I be wretched if I truſt to him? 

OROES, 

He is the empire's beſt ſupport ; the gods 
Conducted him; his glory is their care, 

SEMIRAMIS, 
With tran'port I accept the fair preſage, 
Whilſt hope and peace return to calm my breaſt, 
Away : again let pureſt incence riſe 5 
Before your altars; let your magi come 


And ſanctiſy the choice ;z bring down the ſmiles 


[To Oroes, who is retiring, , 
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'O the aſſenting gods, and make us happy. 
FJenceforth may Babylon with me revive, 
And ſhine amongſt the nations of the earth 


4. double ſplendor ! Go thou, and | ni 
WF, e ſolemn pomp. 


1 SCENE III. 
| SEMIRAMIS, OTANES, 
SEMIRAMIS, | 
Heay'n ſecond my deſign, 
. I am only the interpreter 
Of its high will, to give the world a maſter ; 
Thus to receive a kingdom at my hand 
Win frike him with aſtoniſhment: ev'n now 
| How little thinks he of th' approaching greatneſs | 
| How will proud Aſſur and his fawning croud 
he humbled ! But a word, and whole earth 
Balls at his feet ; and, grateful as he is, 
e he will repay me: I ſhall wed him, 
And for my portion carry him a world; 
{ ag glory's pure, and now I ſhall enjoy it. 


SCENE 
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s E NE Iv. 


SEMIRAMIS, OTANES, MITRANES. 
An officer of the palace. 
_OTANES, 


Arſaces begs admittance to your preſence, 
To lay his ſorrows at your feet, 
S EMIRAMIS. 

Arſaces! 
What ſorrows can Arſaces feel when I. 
Am near him, he who thus hath baniſh'd mine? 
Quick, let him come: he knows not. yet his pow'r 
Ofer the fond heart of Semiramis: 
O thou dread ſhade whoſe voice alarm'd my ſoul, 
Whoſe blood no more calls out for vengeance on me, 
And' you, the guardian gods: of this great empire, 
Of the Aſfyrians, Ninus, and my ſon, | 
Unite to bleſs Arſaces! Hat the fight | 
Alarms me; whence can theſe ſtrange terrors riſe? 


n+ T. 
SCENE V. So 

SEMIRAMIS, ARS AES. mV 

O queen, I am devoted to thy ſervice; _ | Al 
My life is thine; and when I ſhed this blood, : Ar 

I am rewarded if it flow for thee, ; W 
My father had ſome ſmall renown in arms; | T. 


S E MIR AMIS. 93 
ſaw him periſh bravely in the field, | 
And at the head of thy victorious bands; 
le left his hapleſs ſon a fair example, 
Perhaps but ill purſued : PH not recall 
The mem'ry of my father's ſervices, 
Twou'd ill become me; at your royal knees, 
ho? here I ſue for favor and protection: 
Pity the raſhneſs of a-guilty youth, - 
ho liſten'd-ta the dictates, of imprudence, 
\nd ev'n in ſerving fear'd he might offend, you - 
S EMTRA MIS. 
Offend mel thou, Arfaces | fear it not. 


 ARSACES, 

o day you give your kingdom and your hand: 

My heart, I know, ſhou'd on the great event 

Keep ſecret all its fears, and humbly ſtill 

In ſilence, with depending monarchs, wait 

To knew our maſter ; but his Aſſur ſteps - 

So haughtily, and triumphs. in his conqueſt, 

We cannot brook his prine: the people call him 
Already their new ſov'reign; his high blood 
And rank ſupport him: may he prove himſelf 
Worthy of both! but I have ſtill a foul 
To proud to. bend beneath him, or adore 


The 
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94 S EMIR AMIS. 
The pow'r I had defy'd : his jealous heart 


I know deteſts Arſaces: let me then 
Retire in ſafety, far from him, and thee: 


Permit me to reviſit the dear climes : f 
Where firſt L ſerv'd my royal miltreſs, there T 
His tyranny can never teach: perhaps N. 
I may hereafter - | 1 
SEMIRAMIS, | T7 

Wilt thou leave me then, gn 

And ſear'ſt thou Aſſur? B. 
ARSACES, = vw 


| No: Arſaces fears 
Nought but the anger of Semiramis. 
Perhaps thou know'ſt my fond ambition, then 
I've cauſe indeed to tremble, 
SEMIRAMIS, 
Hope the beſt, 
And know that Aſſur ne'er ſhall be thy maſter. 


ARSACES, 
I own it ſhock'd my ſoul to look on him 
As Ninus' ſucceſſor : but is he then 
Deſign'd for Azema ? forgive this bold 
Prefumptuous queſtioner : long ſince I know 
She was to Ninias giv'n, proud Aſſur ſprung 


S EMIRAM IS. 95 
From the ſame race, and claims her as his own: 
I am but a poor ſubject, yet I dare 


S E MIR AMIS. 
Such ſubjects are my kingdom's beſt ſupport; 
I know thee well; thy noble ſoul, ſuperior 
To vulgar minds, hath ſought Semiramis, 
Not for her fortunes, but herſelf; thy eyes 
Are fix d on her true int'reſt, and on thee 
I ſhall depend: Aſſur and Azema 
Shall never meet; their union would be dang'rous : 
But their deſigns are known, and by my care 
Will be prevented. | 


ARSACES. - 
Since my heart at length 
I open to thee, and thou haſt diſcover'd =—=— 


\ ZE M A enters ſuddenly, and throws herſelf at the feet of 


Semiram's, 


O Queen, permit me thus 


S EMIR AMIS 

| . Riſe, Azema: 
here'er my choice may light, thou may'it depend 
On my protection, and ſhalt find reſpect 
"1 ue to thy birth; for, deſtin'd as thou wert 
o be the wife of my lamented ſon, 


look upon thee with a morher's eye: 
[To 


96 S EMIR AMIS. 
| | [To them le 

Go, place yourſelves with thoſe whom I have call 
To witneſs my reſolves, and mark my choice. 
| | | [To Ara 

Be thou, my beſt protector, near the throne. 


SCENE VI. 


The apartment of Semiramis opens into a magni 

cent ſaloon richly ornamented; a number of otic 
in their proper habits on the ſteps of the thro 
which is rais'd in the middle; the ſatraps on eat 7 
fide: the high-prieſt enters with the magi, 4 8 
places himſelf between Aſſur and Arſaces: 4 
queen in the midſt with Azema, and her att 
dants: guards at the lower end of the ſaloon, 
OROES, 

Ye princes, magi, warriors, the ſupport 

Of Babylon, aſſembled by command 

From great Semiramis, the will of heav'n 

Soon ſhall ye know: the gods that guard our emp 

Have fix'd on this important hour to work. 

A great and mighty change ; whoe'er the queen 

Shall here appoint her ſov'reign and our own 

It is our duty to obey z and here 

I bring my tribute to the throne, my pray'rs 


S E MIR AMIS. 97 
And wiſhes for the glory and the welfare 
Of them, and of their kingdom : may theſe days | 
Of joy and gladneſs ne'er be chang'd:to hours v' 
Of grief and ſorrow, nor theſe ſongs of mirth 
To mournful plaints ! 
AZ EMA. 
A king, my lords, will ſoon 
Be named; whoe'er he be, the choice will injure 
Myſelf alone; but Azema was born 
And muſt remain a ſubject; | ſubmit 
To the queen's pleaſure, and on her protection 
Shall ſtill depend; nor with the dark preſage 
Of future ills ſhall interrupt your joy: | 
But leave you my example of obedience. 
OY 7 A Rep 
Howe'r the queen may choſe, and heav'n determine, 
We muſt conſult the public good alone; 
Let us then ſwear by this imperial throne, EO 
And great Semiramis, to yeild ſubmiſſive, 7 
And without murm'ring, to obey her will. (T 


ARSACES, 
1 ſwear it; and this arm that fought for her, 
This heart obedient ever to her voice, 


Which next the voice of heay'n I ſtill rever'd, 
This 
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If in that hand which cuſtom and the laws 
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98 SEMIRAMIS. 
This blood which flow'd with pleaſure for her ſake, 
Shall be devoted to that royal maſter 
Whom ſhe appoints. 

HIGH-PRIEST, 


I wait the great award 
Of heaven and Semiramis 2 
SEMIRAMIS, 
| Enough : 
Each to his place, and now attend, my people. 
(She ſeats herſelf on the throne.) 


Azema, Aſſur, the High-Prieſt, and Arſaces take their places, Wn 
and the proceeds: 4 


Of an imperious huſband had confin'd 
To homely cares, and to a diſtaff chain'd, 
I bore aloft the ſceptre and the ſword, 
Beyond my ſubjects hope, nor ſunk beneath 
The weight of empire, let me now extend 
To lateſt times its glory: *tis my purpoſe 
This day to take a partner in the throne : 
'The gods muſt be obey'd, whoſe dread command 
At length ſubdued my long unconquer'd heart : 
They who depriv'd me of my ſon, perhaps 
May one day raiſe an heir to Babylon 
Worthy of empire, who ſhall follow me 
Thro' 


; th 
'& 


4 
= 


1 


Belus was born a ſubjeQ ; if he gain'd 
Y The diadem, he ow'd it to the people, 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Thro' all the thorny paths that I have trod, 

Finiſh my work, and make my reign immortal. 

P might have choſe a ſov'reign from the kings 

r hat dwell around me, but the're all my foes, 
Or tributary ſlaves: a foreign hand 

1 © Shall never wield this ſceptre : my own ſubjects 
Are better than the kings which they have conquer d: 


And to himſelf : by rights like his I hold 


8. 


5 : The pow * ſupreme; and, miſtreſs of a kingdom 
1 5 Larger than his, have bent beneath my yoke 


The nations of the Eaſt, which Belus ne'er 
Had ſeen or heard of: what he but attempted 


: Semiramis perform'd ; for they who found 


2 A kingdom, and they only, can preſerve it. 


= You want a king who may be worthy of you, 


Worthy of ſuch an empire, ſhal] I add 
Worthy the hand that crowns him, and the heart 


BW Which I ſhall give: I have conſulted heav'n, 


My country's weal, the int'reſt of mankind, 


0 And chooſe a king to make the world more happy. 


Adore the hero, ſee in him reviv'd 


The princes of my honour'd race; obſerve him, 
A F And 
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Theſe omens ! 


Ninus and Ninias both reſtor'd. 


What do I hear? 


100 S EMIR AMIS. 
And know, this king, this hero, is — Arſaces. 9234 
[She deſcends from the throne, and they all ric. 
AZEMA, | 


Arfaces ! the perfidious 


ASSUR, 
Rage and vengeance! 


A R S A S E 8. 
Believe me, A⁊ema 
Juſt heav'n ! aveft 


" _SEMIRAMTIS. 


Thou who ſanctify'ſt my choice, 
Confirm it at the altar: ſee in him 


. [It thunders, and the tomb ſhakes, 5 i 
O heavy'n ! 


OROES. 
Great gods, protect us now ! 
SEMIRAMIS, 


The thunder comes, in anger or in love 
I know not: pardon, gracious gods! Arſaces 


Muſt win them to forgiveneſs, Ha! what voice 
Diſtracts 


S EMIR AMIS. 101 
Diſtracts me thus ? and ſee, the tomb is Os. 
O heav'n ! I die. 
[The ghoſt of Ninus comes out of the tomb, 
ASSUR. 
The ſhade of Ninus' ſelf. 
Gods! is it poſſible? 


' ARSACES, 


What ſay'ſt thou? ſpeak, 
Thou god of terrors. 


ASS UR. 


O unfold thy tale. 
S EMIRAMIS. 


Com'ft thou to pardon, or to puniſh me ? 
It is thy ſceptre and thy bed which here 

I have beſtow'd : ſpeak, is he worthy of it ? 
Determine : I obey thee. 


true GHOST of NINUS to ARSACES, 
Thou ſhalt reign, 

Actos; but there are ſome dreadful crimes - 

Which thou muſt expiate: hie thee to the tomb, 

And to my aſhes offer facrifice: 

Serve me and Ninias: remember well 

1 Fg father: liſten to the pontiff. 


1 ARA i 
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102 S EMIR AMIS. 


ARSAC ES. 


O 

Thou venerable ſhade, thou demi-god, 

Who dwell'ſt within theſe walls, the ſight of thee 

Inſpires but not aſtoniſhes Arſaces: 

Yes, I will go, on peril of my life, «4 

And meet thee in the tomb: but tell me, what - 
Muſt be the ſacrifice ? O ſpeak ! he's gone. 


[The ghoſt retires towards the entrance of the mauſolzum, 


S EMIR AMIS. 


Thou honour'd ſpirit of my lord, permit me 
Thus on my knees to pour my ſorrows forth, 
Permit me in the tomb to — 


GHOST, at the entrance of the tomb, 


= Stop: no farther : 
Reſpect my aſhes: when the time is come 
Tl ſend for thee. 


[The ghoſt goes into the tomb, and 5 mauſolæum cloſes. 
ASS UR. 


Amazing |! 
SEMIRAMIS, 


Follow me, 
My people, to the temple : be not thus 
Diſmay'd : for know, the gentle ſhade of Ninus 


Is 
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Is not implacable; it loves your king, 

And therefore will it ſpare Semiramis: h 
Heav'n that inſpir'd my choice will now ſupport it: 
Haſte then, and pray for me, and for Arſaces. 


Exp of the TriRd ACT, 


AC T IV. SCENE L 


Repreſenting the porch of the temple. 
ARSACES, AZ EMA. 


ARSAC ES. 


O not oppreſs me in this hour of grief, 
And aggravate my ſorrows; I have borne 
Enough already : this dread oracle 
Affrights me; prodigies on ev'ry ſide 
Diſturb the courſe of nature: heav'n deprives me- 
Of all, if Azema is loſt, 
AZEMA, 

No more, 
Falſe man, nor to the horrors of this day 
Add the remembrance of thy perfidy ; 
No more the terrors of Semiramis, 


F 3 | The 


104 S EMIR AMIS. 


The walking ſpectre, and the opening grave, 
Appall me now; of all the prodigies 

_ Waich I have ſeen, thy baſe inconſtancy 

Hath ſhock'd me muſt: gõ oh, àppeaſe dhe hade 
Of Ninus, and begin the ſacrifice 

With Azema; behold, and ſtrike the victim. 


AR SAC ES. 


It is too much; my heart was not prepar'd 
Again't this cruel ſtroke : thou know'ſt, my foul 
fers thee to the empire of the world : 

VV oat was the object of that fame in arms 

J held fo dear, of all my victories ? 

All my ambition hoped ſor was at laſt 

To merit thee : Semiramis, thou know'ſt, 

Was dear to both; thy tongue unites with mine 
To praiſe her; ſhe was ſtill the guardian god 
That cheriſh'd and protected us; as ſuch 

We both revered her with that pious zeal 

And chaſte regard which mortals bear to heav'n: 
Judge of my ſpotleſs faith by my ſurpriſe © 

At the queen's choice, and mark the precipice 

It leads us to, thence learn our future fate. 
AZEMA, 
I know it. 


ARSACES. 
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ö ARS AC ES. 
1 Þ Learn, that neither thou nor empire. 
i Were deſtin'd for Arſaces; know, that fon 
1 Wnom I muſt ſerve, the child of Ninus, he 
; WW no muſt inherit here 


AZ EMA. 


ARS AC ES. 
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That Ninias, he who from his cradle lie 
The torch of Hymen with thee, who was born 
© My rival and my maſter —— 


of. 
>: Canes 2 Wet: 3 


AZ EMA. 


e 


Ninias! 
ARSACES | 
| Lives ; 
And will be with us ſoon. 
i AZEMA, 


>.< r 
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ARSACES, 
Eon to this day deceiv'd, laments his death, 


AZEMA, 
Ninias alive ! 


hs 


Well ; what of him ? 


Ha! then the queen —— 
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1066 SEMIRAMIS. 
AR SAC ES. 


It is a ſeeret yet 
Within the temple, and ſhe knows it not. 


AZ EMA. 


But Ninizs crowns thee, and his widow's thine, 


ARSACES, 


Ay, but his ſon was born for Azema 
He is my king, fo ſays the oracle, 
And I muſg ſerve him. 


4 


AZEMA, 


But love claims his own, 
And will be heard in ſpite of all, Arſaces: 
His orders are not doubtful, or obſcure. 
Love is my oracle, and that alone 
Shall be obey'd. Ninias, thou ſay'ſt, yet liyes, 
Let him appear, and let Semiramis 
Recall her plighted faith to him ; let Ninus 
Riſe from the tomb, to join the fatal knot 
Made in our infant years; let Ninias come, 
My king, thy maſter, and thy rival, fired 
With all the love which once Arſaces had 
For Azema, then fee how will light 


His proffer'd vows ; then ſhalt thou ſee me ſcorn. - 
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= The ſceptre at my feet, and ſpurn a crown 
{4 Which is my due : where is he now? What ſecret, 


What myſt'ry veils him from us? Let him come; 


But know, nor Ninias, nor Semiramis, 
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No, nor the ſacred ſpirit of his father 
Ris'n from the tomb, not all the pow'rs of nature 
Thrown in confufion, from my heart ſhou'd wreſt 
The image of my perjur'd dear Arſaces ; 
Go, aſk thy own, if it will dare to act 
As mine hath done. What are thoſe dreadful crimes 
Which thou muſt expiate ? if thou e'er ſhoud'ſt break 
The ſacred tye that binds vs, if thou'rt falſe, 
I know no crime, no treach'ry like thy own. 
I ſee the ſage interpreter of fate 
This way advancing ;, love will never plead 
Thy cauſe with hcav'n, if thou betray'ſt me: go, 
From Ninus' hand reccive thy doom; remember, 
Thy fate depends on heav'n, and mine on thee. 
[ Fxit Azema, 

ARSACES, | 
Arſaces ſtill is thine : ſtay, cruel maid : 
How mingled is our happineſs and woe | 
What ſtrange events that contradict each other —— 
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108 S E MIRAM IS. 
SCENE II. 

ARSACES, OROES, che magi attending. 5 
oROES. [To Arfaces, Þ 

Let us retire to yonder lonely walk ; bi 
I ſee you are much mov'd : prepare yourſelf | : 
For ſtrokes more dreadful. = 
[To the msi. 

Bring the royal wreath. 8 
[The magi bring the coffer. 

This letter, and this ſacred ſword, to thee, 3 
Arſaces, I deliver. | . 
ARSACES, 1 

Rev'rend father, 1 

Wilt thou not ſave me from the precipice 
That gapes before me? wilt thou not at length 5 
Uplift the veil, that from my eyes conceals = 
My future fate? Y 
OROES. 4 
Twill be remov'd, my ſon; $ 
The hour is come, when in his dreary manſions, 4 
Ninus from thee expects a ſacrifice ; 4 
That ſhall appeaſe his angry ſpirit. % 4 
| AAsSACEsS. 2 
| What I 
Can Ninus aſk, what ſacrifice from me: 1 
Muſt | 


S E MIRAM IS. 
Muſt I be his avenger, when his ſon 
Still lives? Let Ninias come; he is my king, 
And I will ſerve him. 

OROES, 


'Tis his father's will, 


Thou muſt obey him: an hour hence, Arſaces, 


Be at his tomb, arm'd with this ſacred ſword, 
And with this wreath adorn'd, which Ninus wore, . 
And which thyſelf did bring to me. 


ARSACES, 
The wreath - 


Of Ninus | 
OROES, 


*Tis his royal will that thus 
Thou ſhoud'ſt appear, to offer up the blood 
That muſt be ſhed ; the victim will be there: 
Strike thou, and leave the reſt to him, and heav'n. 
| ARSACES. 
If he requires my life, PII give it him: 
But where is Ninias ? thou ſpeak'ſt nought of him: 
Thou haſt not told me how his father gives 
To me bis kingdom and his queen. 


OROES, 
Ts thee 
His queen] O heav'n, to thee Semiramis 


_ SEMIRAMIS. 
Be giv'n! Arſaces, the important hour 

Which I had promis'd thee is come, when thou 
Shalt know thy fate, and this abandon'd woman, 


ARSACES 
Great gods! 
OROES, 
*T was ſhe who murther'd Ninus. 
ARSAC Es- 7 
. 7% 4 
Saidſt thou, the queen ? | 0 
OROES 2 
7 PF 


Aſſur, that foul diſgrace wo 

Of human nature, Aſſur gave the poiſon. 5 
ARSAC ES. 

I'm not ſurpris'd at Aſſur's cruelty, 
But that a wife, a queen, and ſuch a queen, 
The pride of ſov'reigns, the delight of nations, 
That ſhe ſhou'd e'er be guilty of a crime 
So horrible! it paſſes all belief. 
How can ſuch virtues and ſuch guilt as hers 


Subſiſt together! 
ORO ES. 
How indeed! the queſtion 
Is worthy of thy noble heart: but now _ - 
*T were 
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Twere needleſs to diſſemble, ev'ry moment 
1 Ts big with ſome new ſecret, horrible 
To nature, who already whiſpers to thee 
1 ZHer ſoft complaints; thy gen'rous heart, 1 ſee, 
"_ Spite of thy ſelf, is ſhock'd, and mourns within thee 
# 3 But wonder not that Ninus from the tomb 
4 Indignant riſes on this ſeat of guilt; 
: He comes to break the horrid nuptial tie, 
F 1 Wov'n by the furies, and expoſe to light 
#1 1 Unpuniſh'd crimes ; to fave his fon from inceſt: 
le ſpeaks to, he expects thee : know thy father, 


oy S. 


For thou art Ninias, and the queen's thy mother. 


* 
* 
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5 ARS ACE S. 
| 73 Thou haſt o'er pow'rd me in one dreadful moment 
be: With ſuch repeated wonders, that I {tand 
7 Aſtoniſh'd, and the night of death ſurronds me. 
Am 1 his ſon, and can it be? 
Sy OROES, 

Thou art : 
Ninus, the morn before he dy'd, forefaw 
His end approaching ; knew the deadly draught 
Which he drank was miniſter'd to thee 
By the ſame hand, and, dying as thou wert, 
Withdrew thee from this wicked court: for Aſſur 


Had poiſon'd thee that he might wed thy mother, 
Thought 
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Thought to exterminate the royal race, 

And open thus his paſſage to the throne: 

But whilſt the kingdom niourn'd thy loſs, Phradates, 
Our faithful friend, ſecreted and preſerv'd thee; 
With ſkilful hand the precious herbs prepar'd, 

O'er Perſia ſpred by her benignant God, 


Whoſe wond'rous pow'r drew forth the latent venom tz 


From thy parch'd limbs: his own ſon dying, you 
Supply'd his place, and ſtill wert cal'd Arſaces. 
He waited patient for ſor. © lucky change, 

But the great judge of kings bad otherwiſe 
Determin'd ; truch at length deſcends from heav'n, 
And vengeance riſes from the tomb. | 


ARSACES, 
O God! 

Enough already haſt thou try'd thy ſervant, 
'Or muſt I yeild that life which you reſtor'd ? 
Yes: I was born midft grandeur, ſhame, and horror: 
My mother —Ninus! O what deadly purpoſe — 
But if the traitor Aſſur was alone 
To blame, if he 


OROES, [Giving him the letter. 


Behold this paper here, 
Too faithful witneſs of her guilt, then ſay 


If yet a doubt remains, 


ARSACES. | 
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ARSACES, 
Haſte, give it me, 
And clear them all, 
— He reads 
Ha! ««  Ninus to Phradates : 
&« ] 3s by poiſon, guard my Ninias well, 


« Defend him from his foes : my guilty wie. 
OROES, 


Need'ſt thou more proof? this witneſs came from 
thee, 
He had not finiſh'd ; death, thou ſee'ſt, broke off 
Th'imperfect ſcroll], and ſtopp'd his feeble hand; 
Phradates hath unfolded all the reſt, 
Read this, and learn the whole. 
[Gives bim another paper, 

It is enough 
That Ninus hath commanded thee, he guides 
Thy ſteps, and leads thee to the throne, but ſays 
He muſt have blood. 


ARSACES, IAfter reading the paper. 


O day of miracles, 
And you ye dreadful oracles from hell, 
Dark as the tomb which I muſt vifit, how 


Shall 
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114 S E MTRAMIS. 


Shall I unveil your ſecret purpoſes, 
When he who is to make the ſacrifice # 
Knows not his victim! Who ſhall guide my choice! Þ | 
I tremble at it. þ 
h OROES, 

Tremble for the guilty. 
Amidſt the horrors that oppreſs thy ſoul, 
The gods will guide thee ; deem not thou thyſelf 
A common mortal, from the race of men 
Thou art diſtinguiſh'd, ſet apart by heav'n, 
And noted by its ſignature divine. 
Walk thon ſecure, tho? night conceals thy fate, 
The gods of thy great anceſtors employ thee ; 
But as their inſtrument, what right haſt thou 
To litigate their pow'r, and to oppoſe 
Thy maſters ? Sav'd from death, as thou haſt been, 
Be thankful ſtill ; complain not, but adore. 


SCENE III. 
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ARSACES, MITRANES, N 
ARSA CES. E 
I cannot reconcile this ſtrange event: > 
Semiramis my mother] can it be? 
MIT R AN E 8. * 
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Ny lord, the people in this hour of terror 
emand their king: permit me firſt to hail thee 
he huſband of Semiramis, and lord 
Of Babylon: the queen is haſting hither 
4 In ſeach of thee ; I bleſs the happy hour 
That gave her to thee : ha! not anſwer me! 
eſpair is in thy looks, thy lips are clos'd 
n dreadful ſilence, thou art pale with terror, 
nd thy whole frame's diſorder'd: what has paſs'd ? 
hat have they ſaid ? | 
ARSACES. 

: Pll fly to Azema, 
1 MITRANES. 
J Amazing can it be Arſaces ? fly 
* 4 A queen's embraces; ſcorn her proffer'd love; 
8 Inſult her choice; the royal hand that ſpu d 
ing for thy ſake! thus are her hopes betray'd. 


ARSACES. 
Gods! ! *tis Semiramis herſelf; O Ninus, 


Now let thy tomb in its dark boſom hide 
Her crimes, and me! 
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MITRANES, ſcntering in haſte, 
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116 S EMIR AMIS. 
SCENE IV. 
SEMIRAMIS, ARSACES, 
SEMIRAMIS, 
Arſaces, all is ready, 
We want but thee, great maſter of the world, 
W hoſe fate, like mine, depends on thee; O haſte, 
And make our bliſs complete ! with joy I ſee 
Thy brows encircled with that ſacred wreath : 
The prieſt, I know, was by the gods commanded 
To crown thee with it; heav'n and hell at once 
Approve thy choice, and by theſe ſigns confirm it: 
Aſſur's ſeditious party, ſtruck with awe 
And holy rev"rence, tremble at my preſence; ; 
' Ninus, at length propitious, hath requir'd 
A ſacrifice, O haſte, and give it him, 
That we may ſoon be bleſt : the people's hearts 
Are all with us, and Aſſur's threats are vain. 


ARSACES, 
[wa'king about with great emotion, 


Aſur ! away! in his perfidious blood 
The parricide —we will revenge thee, Ninus, 


SEMIRAMIS, 


What do I hear ? juſt heay'n ! ſpeak'ſt thou of him, 
Of Ninus? 


ARSACES, 


ugh — 
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ARS ACEsSV. {wildly, 
Said'ſt thou not, his guilty hand 
«(coming to himſelf.) 
lad ſhed—to arm againſt his queen | the ſlave, 
N That was enough to make me hate him. 


SEMIRAMIS, 

p | Haſte then, 
Receive my hand, and thus begin thy vengeance, 
ARSACES, 


y father! 
SEMIRAMIS. 

Hal what looks are thoſe, Arſaces ? 
Is this the ſoft ſubmiſſive tender heart 
Which I expected from thee, when I gave 
My willing hand? That feartul prodigies, 
And ſpectres riſing from the dark domain, 
Shou'd leave the marks of horror on thy ſoul, 
Alarms me not, I feel them too, but leſs 
When I behold Arſaces : do not thus 
O'erſpread this faireſt dawn of happineſs 
With ſorrow's gloomy ſhade, but ſtill appear 
Such as thou wert when trembling at my feet, 
Leaſt Aſſur &er ſhou'd be thy maſter ; fear 
Nor him, nor Ninus and his angry ſhade; 
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118 SEMIRAMIS, 
My dear Arſaces, thou art my ſupport, 
My lord, my huſband. | 


- 
ARSACES 
(turning afide from h. 


'Tis too much, O ſtop: 
Her guilt o'erwhelms me. 
SEMIRAMIS, 
How his ſoul's diſturb'd 
Alas ! he wants that peace which he beſtow 'd | 
On me, 


Hat,. 


hy 

ARSACES, 
* * / h 
Semiramis 8 
I 
SEMIRAMIS, Wo 

What woud'ſt thou ? ſpeak. \ 

ARSACES, | Y: d 


I cannot : leave me, leave me: hence] begone. 
SEMIRAMIS, 

Amazing! leave thee ! can I &er forſake 

Arſaces ? O explain this myſtery to me, 9 

And eaſe my tortur'd ſoul: it makes us both 

Unhappy : — ha! deſpair is in thy aſpect; 

Thou chill'ſt my veins with horror, and thy eyes 

Are dreadful ; they affright me more than heav'n 

And hell united to oppoſe my vows : 

Scarce can my trembling lips pronounce, I dove thee: 
Some 


Il 
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ome pow'r inviſible now leads me on 

owards thee, now witholds me from thy arms, 
nd mingles, how I know not, tend'reſt love 
Wah ſentiments of horror and deſpair, 


ARSACES, 
Wate me, abbor me. 

d S EMIR AMIS. 

ö | Can't thou bid me hate thee ? 

[4 ruel Arſaces, No: I ſtill muſt trace 

yy footſteps, ſtill my heart muſt follow thine: 

hat is that paper which thou look'ſt on thus 

5 ith horror, whilſt thy eyes are bath'd in tears, 
Poes that contain a reaſon for thy coldneſs ? 


A, ARSACES, 
t does. 
SEMIRAMIS, 
Then give it me. 
ARSACES, 
I muſt not: dar'ſt thou 
SEMIRAMIS, 
Ul have it. 


ARSARCES 
Leave to me that dreadful (croll. 
To thee *twere fatal, I have uſe for it. 
SEMIRAMIS, 
hence came it ? 


ARSACES 


Wrote by my father. 


'That I ſubmit, 


SEMIRAMTS. 
ARSACES, 
From the gods. 


SEMIRAMIS, 
And wrote by whom? 


ARSACES, 


SEMIRAMIS 
Ha ! what ſay'ſt thou? 


 ARSACES, 


Tremble, | 
SEMIRAMIS. | | 
Give it me, let me know at once my fate. 


| ARSACES. 
wy it it no more; there's death in ev'ry line. 


S E MIR AMIS, 
No matter: clear my doubts, or I ſhall think 
T hat thou art guilty. 


I 
F 
4 
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ARSACES. 
Ye immortals pow'rs 
That guide our ſteps, it is to your decrees 


— 


SEMIR AMIS. 
For the laſt time, Arſaces, 
I here command thee, liſten, and obey. 


SON bt 5 AR SAC ES 
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AS ACES, (giving her the letter, 
O may thy juſtice, heav'n, be ſatisfy'd { 
And this the only puniſhment that cer 
Shall be inflicted on her | now tis paſt, 
And thou wilt know too much. 
: [She reads. 


SEMIRAMIS, [to Otanes, 
What do I read? 
Support me, or I die, 
| LSVe faints 
ARSACES, 


he ſees it all. 
SEMIRAMTIS, [coming to herſelf, after a long filence, 
Delay not, but fulfil thy deſtiny: 


Puniſh this guilty, this unhappy wretch, 
And in my blood waſh out the dg adly ſtain. 
Nature deceiv'd is horrible to both, 


Revenge thy father, ſtrike, and puniſh me, 


ARS AC ES. 


No: let the ſacred character I bear, 


The name of fon, preſerve me from that crime! 
Much rather wou'd I pierce the heart of him 


Who ſtill reveres thee, the poor loſt Arſaces 
S EMIR AMIS. [ kneeling, 


Be cruel as Semiramis, ſhe felt 


No pity, therefore be the ſon of Ninus, 
And take my life: thou wilt not; nay, thy tears 
Ev'n 


122 S E MIR AMIS. 
En mix with mine: O Ninias, tis a day 

Of horrors, yet there's pleaſure in this pain. 
Before thou giv'ſt me what I have deſerv d, 
The ſtroke of death, let nature's voice be heard: 


O let a guilty mothet's tears bede 
That dear, that fatal hand. 


ARS ACEsS. 

I am thy ſon, 
Ti is not for thee, whate'er thy guilt, to fall 
Thus at my feet: O riſe, thy Ninias begs, 
He loves thee ſtil}, {till vows obedience to thee, 
Reſpect and pureſt love: conſider me 
As a new ſubject, only more ſubmiſſive, 
More humble then the reſt; I hope, more dear. 
Heav'n that reſtores thy ſon is ſure appeas'd: 
The gods who pardon thee reſerve their vengeance 
For Aſſur, leave him to his fate. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
| Receive 
My crown and ſceptre, T have much diſgrac'd them. 
ARSACEsS. 
Still, I beſeech you, hold me ignorant 
Df all, and let me with the world adore you. 


SEMI- 


S EMIR AMIS. 5 
S EMIRA MIS. 


wat 
OE * ** 
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O no: my guilt's too flagrant. 
ARS AC ES. 
25 But repentance 
5 May blot it out. 
33 SEMIRAMIS, 
Ninus hath giv'n to thee 
; The reins of empire, thou muſt not offend 
1 5 His vengeful ſpirit. 
ARS A CES. 
O it will relent 92 
1 Nat thy remorſe, and ſoften at my tears. 
5 tanes, in the name of heav'n, preſerve 
hi y mother, and conceal the horrid ſecret, 


EnD of the FourkTa ACT. 


ACT V. SCENE: T 


SEMIRAMIS, OTANES. 
OTANES, 
7 Twas ſome god that ſmil'd propitious on thee, 
Who thus prevented theſe abhorred nuptials ; 
Vhilſt nature ſhudder'd at th* approaching danger, 
ave thee a ſon, and ſav'd thee thus from inceſt, 


Vor. II. G The 


1 


— 
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And ſtill attends it: this deteſted Aſſur, 


124 S8 EMIR AMIS. 

The oracles of Ammon, and the voice 

From hell, the ſhades of Ninus, all declar'd 

The day appointed for thy ſecond marriage 

Shou'd end thy ſorrows, but they never ſaid 

That marriage e' er ſhou'd be accompliſh'd : No: 

The nuptials were prepar'd : thou haſt fulfill'd 

Thy deſtiny : thy ſon reveres thee till : 

Mild is the juſtice of offended heav'n, 

Which only aſks a private ſacrifice : 

This day Semiramis ſhall ſtill be happy. 
 SEMIRAMIS. 

Alas ! there is no happineſs for me, 

Otanes : Ninias ſmiles indeed upon me: 

A- mother's ſorrows for a time will plead 

More ſtrongly with him than the blood of Ninus, 

And my paſt crimes ; but ſoon his tenderneſs 

And filial love may change perhaps to wrath 

And fierce reſentment for a mur'ther'd father. 3 


OTANES, 
What fear'ſt thou from a ſon ? what dire preſage = 


SEMIRAMIS, 
Fear is the nat'ral puniſhment of guilt, 
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Has he attempted aught, ſay, does he know 3 
What paſs'd of late, and who Arſaces is ? i 
OTANES.| 


S EMIRAMIS. 
OTANES, 


The dreadful ſecret ill remains unknown 
'The ſhade of Ninus is by all rever'd ; 


But how to comprehend the oracle 


They know not ; how they muſt avenge his aſhes z 


How ſerve his ſon—the minds of men are ſtruck 


With wild aſtoniſhment, in ſilence now 

They wait the hour when the ſelf-open'd tomb 
Shall baniſh all their fears, and make them happy. 
Mean time the ſoldiers are in arms, the people 


Croud to the altars ; wretched Azema, 


Trembling and pale, with terror in her looks, 


Walks round the tomb, and lifts her hands to heav'n; 


W hilſt Ninias ſtands aſtoniſh'd in the temple, 
Prepar'd to ſtrike his victim yet unknown: 
The gloomy Aſſur meditates revenge, 

Unites the remnants of his ſcatter'd party, 
And forms ſome dark deſign. 


SEMIRAMIS, 


have kept fair 
Too long led with him: ſeize the traitor, 


Otanes, bear him to my ſon in chains; 
Ninias ſhall ſoon appeaſe eternal juſtice, 
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At leaſt with Aſſur's blood, my vile accomplice. 
Ninus, thou ſee'ſt I am a mother ſtill; 

Thou ſee'ſt my heart, O take it, take it all, 
And make it rife a grateful ſacrifice | | 
Ha! who approaches with ſuch haſty ſteps ? 
How ev'ry thing appalls my flutt'ring ſoul ! 


SCENTE-I 


SEMIRAMIS, AZEMA, OTANES, 
AZ EMA. 


O queen, forgive me if I come uncall'd ; 

But terrors worſe than death have forc'd me thus 
To claſp thy knees, and beg thy royal mercy — 5 
S EMIR AMIS. 3 
What woud'ſt thou, princeſs ? ſpeak. 
AZEMA, 


To ſnatch a hero 
From inſtant danger, ſtop a traitor's hand, 


And fave Arſaces. ; 
SEMIRAMIS, 


Ha ! what hand? Arſaces! 
AZEMA. 


He is thy huſband, Azema's betray'd, 


He lives for you alone ; no matter — 
SEMIRAMIS, 


He 
My buſband ! gods! 
AZEMA, 


S E MIRAM IS. 
AZ EMA. | 
The ſacred tie that binds you 
SEMIRAMIS, 
The tie is dreadful, impious, and abhorr'd : 
Arſaces is — but ſpeak, go on; I tremble: 
What dangers? haſte and tell me. 
AZEMA. ; 
Well thou know'ſt, 
Perhaps this very moment, whilſt I aſk | 
Thy aid, perhaps — 
IM SEMIRAMIS, 
Well, what? 
LE AZEMA, ; 
5 That demi- god 
Whom we adore demands the ſacrifice 
Within the dreary lab'rinths of the tomb: 
What are the crimes Arſaces muſt atone for 
8 I know not. 5 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Crimes! juſt heav'n! 

AZ EMA. 
| But impious Aſſur 
Hath ſworn to violate that ſacred place 

Which mortals dare not enter. 

| SEMIRAMIS, 

Ay ! indeed 


— 
— — — A" — — 


Hath Aſſur ſworn it ? 
G 3 AZEMA, 
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A2 ENA. 

In the dead of night 
The wily traitor had long ſince ſecur'd 
A ſafe retreat, if e' er occaſion call'd, 
Within the ſecret winding of the tomb, 
Where now he means to do the bloody deed, 
To brave the pow'rs of hell, and wrath of heav'n; 
Wich ſacrilegious hand he wou'd deſtroy 
The generous Arſaces, 

SEMIRAMIS, 

Neav'n I what ſay'ſt thou? 


By what deteſted means ? 
AZ R MA. 


Believe a heart 
By love enlighten'd, and by love inſpir'd: 
I knew the traitor's rank envenom'd hatred, 
Mark'd how the trembling faction by his zeal 
Reviv'd ; I pry'd into their ſecret councils, 
Pretended to unite his cauſe with mine, 
And join our int'reſts ; I have look'd into him, 
Have wreſted from bis heart the fatal ſecret. 
Boldly he marches on, and hopes to paſs 
Unpuniſh'd : well he knows that none dare enter 
That holy place, not Oroes himſelf : 
T hither he's gone: mean time his ſlaves report 
Arlſaces is the victim that muſt die 


G. RL TO 


S EMIRAMIS. 

For Babylon, and Ninius in his blood 

Shall ſatiate his revenge: the nobles meet, 
The people murmur ; Ninus, Aſſur, heav'n, 
Are all incens'd : I tremble for Arſaces. 


SEMIRAMIS, 


My deareſt Azema, heav'n ſpeaks by thee : - 
It is enough: I ſee what muſt be done. 
Repoſe thyſelf with ſafety on a mother; 
Daughter, our danger is the ſame ; go thou, 
Defend thy huſband, I will ſave my ſon. 
AZEMA, 

O heav'n I 

SEMIRAMIS. 

I meant to wed him, but the gods 

In-mercy have forbad it : they inſpire 
A hapleſs mother now : —but time is precious 
Go : leave me here, and in my name command 
The nobles, prieſts, and people, to attend me, 


advances towards the tomb, 


Thou ſhade of Ninus, lo! I fly t'avenge thee; 
The hour is come when thou didſt promiſe me 
Admittance to thy tomb; I have obey'd thee, 
Call'd by thy voice, behold me here to ſave 

My ſon, Ye guards that wait around my throne 


[Azema goes into the porch of the temple, and Semiramis 
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130 S EMIR AMIS. 


Approach: henceforth Arſaces is your king; 
No more obedient to Semiramis, 

Obſerve his laws, to him the ſov'reign pow'r 
I here reſign; be you his ſubjects now, 


And his defenders, 
[ Guards appear, and range themſelves on each fide at the 
further part of the ſtage, 


Gracious heay'n ! protect me. 
[She goes into the tomb, 


-SCENE HI. 


AZ EMA. 
Lreturning from the porch of the temple to the front of the tage, 


What can ſhe purpoſe ? O it is too late 
To ſave him now; I know not what to think: 


*Tis wond'rous all; O *tis a dreadful moment, 
Arſaces-! Ninias ! ye immortal pow'rs 

Who guide our fate, O ſay, did you reſtore 
My lov'd Arſaces but to ſnatch him from me? 


| SCENE IV. 
AZEMA, NINIAS. 


AZEM A, 


Ha! Ninias! can it be? Art thou indeed 


Great Ninus' ſon, my ſoy'reign, and my huſband ? 
| O! 
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NINIAS, 
'O ! thou behold'ſt me, Azema, aſham'd 

To know myſelf, ſprung from the blood of gods, 
And ſhudd'ring at the thought : O ! Azema, 
Remove my terrors, calm my troubled ſoul, 
Strengthen my arm uprais'd t'avenge a father. 


„ + + 1 & on 
Take heed how thou perform'ſt that dreadful office. 
| NINIAS, 
He hath commanded, and I muſt obey, ; 
AZEMA, 
Ninus wou'd never ſacrifice his fon : 
Impoſlible ! 4 
NINIAS. 


What ſays my Azema? 
AZ EMA. 
Ne'er ſhalt thou enter that abhorred place, 
For know, a traitor lies in wait for thee. 
NIN IAS. 
Who ſhall withhold or terrify Arſaces ? 
AZEMA; 


Thou art the victim to be offer'd there: 
With ſacrilegious ſteps the impious Aſſur 


G5 Profanes 
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Profanes the ſacred tomb, and raſhly dares 
To violate its privilege divine: 
He waits thee there. 


NIN IAS. 
Good heav'n] then all is plain; 

I'm fatisfy'd : the victim is prepar'd ; 
My father, poiſon'd by the wicked Aſſur, 
Demands the traitor's blood: inſtructed thus 
By Oroes, and conducted by the gods, 
Arm'd by the hand of Ninus' ſelf, I go 
To puniſh the aſſaſſin: thither led 
By heav'n's eternal juſtice, my weak hand 
Is but the inſtument of pow'r divine: 
The gods do all, and my aſtoniſh'd ſoul 
Yeilds to that voice which muſt decree my fate : 
Spite of ourſelves, our ways are noted down, 
Mark'd, and determin'd : prodigies are ſpread 
Around the throne, and ſpirits call'd from hell 
To wander here: but fearleſs I obey, 
Believe, and truſt in heav'n. 
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AZ EMA. | 

W hate'er the gods 

Have done but fills my ſoul with fad diſmay: 

Ninus was lov'd by them; yet Ninus periſh'd. | 
NINIAS, 


— CT 


WR 


SEMIRAMIS. 
NINIAS, 
But now they will avenge him: . ceaſe thy plaints. 


AZ E MA. 


Oft have they choſe the pureſt victim, oft 


Have ſhed the blood of innocence. 
5 NINIAS... 

No more ; 
They will defend whom thus they have united : 
They by a father's voice exhorted us, 
Gave me a throne, a mother, and a wife. 
Soon ſhalt thou ſee me ſprinkled with the blood 
Of the vile murth'rer ; from the tomb thoſe gods 
Shall lead me to the altar; I obey 
It is enough: the reſt be left to heav'n. 


SCENE V. 

AZEM A alone, 
O guard his footſteps in this fatal tomb! 
Ye pow rs inſcrutable, whoſe blood muſt flow 
This day? I tremble for th'event, and dread 
The hand of Aſſur, long inur'd to ſlaughter ; 
E'en on his father's aſhes may he ſhed 
The blood of Ninias : O may the dark womb 
Of hell receive and ſwallow up his rage ! 
Ve light'nings blaſt him! O illuſtrious ſhade 
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1.34 SEMIRAMIS, 

Of Ninus, wherefore woud'ſt thou not permit 

A wretched wife to go with her dear lord ? 

O guide, ſupport him in this place of darkneſs | 

Did I not hear the voice of Ninias mix'd 

With deadly groans? O wou'd this ſacred tomb, 
Which I profane, but open to my wiſhes 

The gate of death ! -I will deſcend : I go— 

Hark ! the earth ſhakes, and dreadful light'nings flaſh 
Athwart the ſkies ; fear, hope, deſpair — he comes. 


SCENE VL 


NINIAS, a bloody ſword in his hand, AZEMA, 
NINIAS, 
O heav'n! where am ? 
A Z E MA. 
O! my lord, you're pale, 
And bloody, froz'n with horror. 
NINIAS, 


Tis the blood 
Of the vile parricide : I wander'd down 
Ev'n to the bottom of the tomb; my father 
Still led me onward thro' its winding paths, 
He walk'd before, and pointed out the place 
Of my revenge: there, by th' imperfect light 
That glimmer'd thro' the dreary vault, I faw, 
Or 
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Or thought I ſaw, uprais'd, the murth'rer's ſword : 
Methought he trembled ; guilt is ever fearful : 
Twice did T plunge my ſword into his heart, 
And with my bloody arm, which rage had ſtrengthen'd, 
Had drag'd him in the duſt towards the place 
Whence the dim rays of light appear'd : and yet 
I own to thee, his deep heart-rending ſighs, 
The mournful ſounds, imperſect as they were, 
That reach'd my ears, his humble vows to heav'n, 
With that repentance which in his laſt hour 
Seem'd to poſſeſs his ſoul, the hallow'd place, 
The voice of pity, which, revenge once o'er, 
Calls loudly on us, with I know not what 
Or dark myſterious terror, ſhook my ſoul, 
And made me leave the bleeding victim there, 
W hat can this trouble, this ſtrange horror mean 
That dwells upon me, Azema ? My heart 
Is pure, ye gods, my hands are innocent, 
Stain'd only with the blood you bid me ſhed; 
I've ſerv'd the cauſe of heav'n, and yet am wretched, 


AZEMA, 


The dead are ſatisfy'd, and nature too: 
Come let us quit this horrid place, and ſeek 


: Thy mother, ſhe ſhall calm thy troubled mind : 


Since Aſſur is no more 
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136 SEMIRAMIS. 
SCENE VII. 


NINIAS, AZEMA, ASSUR, 
LAſſur appears at a diſtance with Otanes, ſurrounded by guards, 
AZEMA, 
O heav'n! he's there. 
NINIAS, 


Aſſur ! | 
AZEMA, 


O haſte, ye miniſters of heav'n, 
Ye ſervants of the king, defend your maſter, 


SCENE VIII. 


ORO ES, the bigh-prieſt, with the magi and people aſſembled, 
OTANES, NINIAS, AZ EMA, MITRANES,F' 
ASSUR diſarm'd. 


| o TANEs. 3 
They need not: by the queen's command I've ſeiz'd 
The traitor, who attempted to profane 
Your ſacred monument, and enter there - 
I ſhall deliver him to thee. 


NINIAS, 


Alas ! 
What victim then hath Ninias fene d ? 
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s EMIRAMI S. 137 
f OROES, 
Heav'n is appeas'd, and vengeance now complete, 


Behold, ye people, your king's murtherer, 
[pointing to Afar; 
Behold, ye people, your king's ſucceſſor, 


3 [ pointing to Ninias, 
Z 1 'Tis Ninias, Babylon's loſt prince, reſtor d: 
1 He is your ſov'reign, know him, and obey. - 
£45 ASSUR, 
Thou Ninias ! 
| OROES, 
F E Ay; *tis he: the guardian god, 


VW ho ſav'd him from thy rage, hath brought him hither z 


© That god whoſe vengeance hath o'ertaken thee, 
ASSUR. 


Ha! did Semiramis then give thee life ? 


NINIAS, 
She did, and pow'r withal to puniſh thee: 
Guards take him hence, and rid me of a monſter. 
J | He was not worthy of my ſword ; to fall 
1 By Ninias' hand had been a death too glorious, 
. victim hath eſcap'd me; let him die, 
Ip LEV n as he liv'd, with infamy : away. 
ASSUR, 
Wie is my heavieſt puniſhment to ſee 
5 Pins, my ſov'reign: but tis pleaſure ſtill 
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138 SEMIRAMPIS. 
To leave thee more unhappy than myſelf ; 


[Semiramis appears at the foot of the. tomb wounded, 
and almoſt dead, one of the magi ſupporting her, 


Look yonder, and behold what thou haſt done. 
, [pointing to Semiramis. 
: NINIAS, 
Whom have I lain? 
a AZ EMA. 
Fly, my dear Ninias, fly 
This fatal place. 
MIT RANEsS. 
What haſt thou done? 


g o ROEsS. 
[placing himſelf between Ninjas and the tomb: 
Away 3 
And cleanſe thoſe bloody hands : give me the ſword, 
That fatal inſtrument of wrath divine. 
NINIAS. 


No: let me plunge it to my heart. 
He attempts to deſtroy himſelf, the guards interpoſe, 
ORO ES. 
Diſarm him 
S EMIR AMIS. x 
[Brought forward and ſeated on a ſofa, 
Revenge me, O my ſon; ſome baſe aſſaſſin 5 


Has ſlain thy mother. 3 
Ninias. | 


SEMIRAMIS, 139 


NINIAS, 
O unhappy hour; 
Unheard of guilt ! for know, that baſe aſſaſſin, 
That monſter was thy ſon: this hand hath pierc'd 
The breaſt that nouriſh'd and ſupported me : 
But ſoon thou ſhalt have vengeance, Ninias ſoon 
Shall follow thee. 


SEMIRAMTS, 
J went into the tomb 
To ſave thee, Ninias; thy unhappy mother — 
But from thy hands I have receiv'd the fate 
I merited, 

NINIAS, 
1 This laſt, this fatal ſtroke, 
Sinks deep into my ſoul : but here I call 
5 Thofe gods to witneſs who conducted me, 
4 Thoſe who: miſled my ſteps — 
# SEMIRAMIS. 
155 No more, my ſon: 
To: Freely I pardon thee, and only make 
© This laſt requeſt, that thoſe dear hands may cloſe 
My dying eyes. 

; [He kneels, 

5 A mother begs it of thee : 
A Thy heart I know was ſtranger to the deed : 
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140 S EMIR AMIS. 
O wou'd that] had been as innocent 

When Ninus dy'd ! but I have ſuffer'd for it. 
Henceforth let mortals know, that there are crimes 
Offended heaven never can forgive. 

O Ninias, Azema, let your bleſt union | 

Blot out my crimes ; come near your dying mother; 
Give me your hands; long may ye live and reign 
In happineſs! that hope ſtill gives me comfort, 

And mingles joy ev'n with the pangs of death, 

It comes, I feel it. O] my children, think V 
On your Semiramis, O do not hate * 
My mem' ry, — O my ſon, my ſon — tis paſt, 5 
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OROES, 


Her eyes are ſunk in darkneſs : help the king 

And guard his life, Learn from her ſad example, 
That heav'n is witneſs to our ſecret crimes : 

The higher is the criminal, remember, 

The gods inflict the greater puniſhment ; 

Kings, tremble on your thrones, and fear their juſtice, 
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IG NOR FRANCHINLI 
ENVOY at FLORENCE. 


Dn the Tracey of JULIUS CS AR, by 
* Mr. DE VoLTAIRE. 

Irn, 

1 Have defer'd ſending you the Julius Cæſar, which 
Per deſir'd, till now, that I might have the plea- 
= of communicating to you the tragedy on that 
Mc, as written by Mr, de Voltaire. The edition 
6 printed at Paris ſome months ago, is extremely 
faul y; one may eaſily perceive in it the hand of ſome 
Poſe gentlemen, whom Petronius calls Doctores 
U Pratici. It is even ſo ſhamefully defective, as to 
Mus verſes that have not the proper number of ſyl- 


lables . 
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1440 
lables. This piece, notwithſtanding, has been as ſc. 
verely criticis'd, as if Mr. de Voltaire himſelf ha 
publiſh'd it : wou'd it not be cruelly unjuſt to im- 
pute to Titian, the bad colouring of one of his pe- 
tures, that had been dawb'd over by a modern pain- 


| 


ter? J have been fortunate enough to procure a ma- 
nuſcript fit to be ſent to you: you will ſee the picture 
exactly as it came out of the hand of the maſter: ! 
will even venture to accompany it with the remark 
which you deſired of me. 4 
Net to know that there is a French language and: 
French theatre, cannot ſhew a greater degree of iz 
norance, than not to know to what perfection Col 


neille and Racine carry'd the drama. It ſeem'd, in- 


deed, as if, after theſe great men, nothing remain'd to 
be wiſh'd for, and that all which cou'd be done, wif 
to endeavour to imitate them. Cou'd one expect a0 ff 
thing in painting after the Galatza of Raphael? ani [ 
yet the famous head of Michael Angelo, in the ! 
Farneſe, gave us an idea of a ſpecies more fierce anf 
terrible, to which this art might be raiſed. In the fi 
arts, we do not perceive the void till after it is fill'd uf 
Moſt of the tragedies of the great maſters I juſt no | 


mention'd, whether the ſcene lies at Rome, Athen 


vr Conſtantinople, contain nothing more than a mar- 
riage concerted, or broken off: we can expect, in- 
deed, nothing better in tl is ſpecies of tragedy, where- 
in love makes peace or war with a ſmile. I cannot. 
help thinking but that the drama is capable of ſome- 
thing infinitely ſuperior to this. Julius Cæſar is to 
me a proof of it. The author of the tender Zara 
breathes nothing here but ſentiments of ambition, li- 
-berty, and revenge, 
Tragedy ſhou'd be an imitation of great men; it 
is that which diſtinſtuiſhes it from comedy: but if 
the actions which it repreſents are likewiſe great, the 
diſtinction is ſtill better mark'd out, and by theſe 
means we may arrive at a nobler ſpecies. Do we not 
admire Mark Antony more at Philippi than at Ac- 
tium? I am apprenſive, notwithſtanding, that rea- 
ſonings of this kind will meet of the ſtrongeſt oppo- 
ſition. We muſt have very little acquaintance with 
human nature not to know, that prejudice generally 
gets the better of reaſon ; and above all, thoſe preju- 
dices that are authoris'd by a ſex that impoſes laws 
upon us, which we always ſubmit to with pleaſure. 
Love has been too long in poſſeſſion of the French 
threatre, to ſuffer any other paſſions to ſupplant it, 
which inclines me to think, that Julius Cæſar will 
meet 
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meet with the fate of Themiſtocles, Alcibiades, and 
many other great men of Athens, that of being ad- 
mir'd by all mankind : whilſt Oftraciſm baniſh'd them 


from their own country. 


In ſome places Mr. de Voltaire has imitated Shake- 
ſpear, an Engliſh poet, who united in the ſame pie e 
the molt childiſh abſurdities and the fineſt ſtrokes of 
the true ſublime, He has made the ſame uſe of him 
as Virgil did of Ennius, and taken from him the two 
laſt ſcenes, which are, doubtleſs, the fineſt models of 
eloquence which the ſtage ever prodnced, 


Quum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles. 


What is it but the remains of barbariſm in Europe, 
to endeavour to make thoſe bounds Which power and 
policy have preſeribed to ſeparate ſtates and kingdoms, 
the limits alſo of ſcience, and the fine arts, whoſe 
progreſs might be ſo widely extended by that com- 
merce and mutual light which they wou'd throw on 
each other: a reflection which may be more ſevice- 
able to the French nation than any other, as it is ex- 
actly in the caſe of an author, from whom the public 
expect more in proportion to what they have already 
received from him. France is ſo highly poliſh'd and 
cultivated, that we have a right to demand of her, 

not 
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adopt and enrich herſelf with every thing that is ex- 


tation ſhou'd not take up more time than the real 
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not only that ſhe ſhou'd approve, but that ſhe ſhou'd 


cellent amongſt her neighbours : 


Tros Rutuluſve fuat, nullo diſcrimine habeto. 


There is one objection to this tragedy, which I ſhou'd 
not have mentioned to you, but that I heard it made 
by many, that it has but three acts: this, ſay the cri- 
tics, is againſt all the rules of the ſtage, which re- 
quire that there ſhou'd be exactly five, It js certainly 
one of the firſt rules of the drama, that the repreſen- 


action. They have therefore very rationally li- 
mited that time to three hours, becauſe a longer wou'd 
weary the attention; and, at the ſame time, wou'd 
prevent our uniting in the ſame point of view, the 
different circumſtances of the action. Upon this prin- 
ciple, we have divided the play into five acts, for the 
conveniency of the ſpectators, and of the author alſo, 
who has leiſure to bring about, during theſe intervals, 
any incident neceſſary to the plot or cataſtrophe. The 
whole of the objection then after all is no more, than 
that the action of Julius Cæſar laſts but two hours 
inſtead of three: and if that is no fault, neither can 
the diviſion of its acts be eſteem'd as one; becauſe the 

Vor. II. 11 | ſame 
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farne rule which requires that an action of three hours 
ſhou'd be divided into five acts, will require alſo, that 
an aCtion of two hours ſhou'd be divided into three 
only. There is no reaſon why, becauſe the utmoſt 
extent of the play is limited to three hours, that there. 
fore we ſhou'd not make it leſs; nor can I ſee why 
a tragedy, where the three unities are obſery'd, which 
is intereſting, and excites terror and compaſſion, which 
in ſhort does every thing in two hours, that others 
do in three, ſhou'd not be equally good. A ftatue 
wherein the fine proportions and other rules of the 
art are obſerv'd, is not a leſs fine ſtatue, becauſe it is 
of a ſmaller ſize than any other, made by the ſame rules. 
Nobody, I believe, thinks the Venus of Medicis leſs 
perfect in its kind than the Gladiator, becauſe it is 
but four ſoot high, and the Gladiator fix. Mr. de Vol- 
taire, perhaps, gave his Czfar leſs extent than is uſu- 
ally allow'd to dramatic performances, only to ſound 
the opinion and taſte of the public by an eſſay, if we 
may give that name to ſo finiſh'd a piece. It wou'd 
have made a kind of revolution in the French theatre, 
and had been, perhaps, too bold a venture, to talk of 


liberty and politics for three hours together, to a na- 


tion that had becn ſo long accuſtom'd to ſee Mithri- 
dates ſighing and whining, when he was juſt on the 
| point 
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point of marching to the capitol, We are ſurely 
oblig'd to Mr. de Voltaire for his conduct, and ought 
by no means to condemn him for not bringing love, 
or women, into his play: born as they are, to inſpire 
ſoft and tender ſentiments, they wou'd have play'd an 
abſurd and ridiculous part between Brutus and Caf- 
ſius, Atroces Anime they make indeed ſo conſpi- 
cuous figures elſewhere, that they have no reaſon to 
complain of being excluded from Cæſar. I ſhall paſs 
over the many detach'd beauties to be met with in 


this piece, the ſtrength of its numbers, and the variety | 


of images and ſentiments ſcatter'd throughout, W hat 
might we not expect from the author of Brutus and 
the Henriade? the ſcene of the conſpiracy is one of 
the fineſt we have ever ſeen on any ſtage: it hath 


call'd into action that which we never met with before 
but in dull narration, | 


* Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aures 


Quam quæ ſunt oculis ſubjecta anne & quæ 
Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpectator. 


Even the death of Cæſar paſſes almoſt in ſight of the 
{pectators, and thus prevents a recital of it, which how 


* See Horace de Arte Poetica, v. 180. 
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beautiful ſoever, muſt have been comparatively cold 
and languid; events of this kind, together with every 
cireumſtance attending them, being already known to 
all the world. | 
I cannot ſufficiently admire this tragedy, when I 
conſider what a variety of incidents there are in it, 


how great the characters are, and how finely ſupport- 


ed: what a noble contraſt between Brutus and Cæſar! 
What makes this ſubject moſt difficult to handle, is 
the great art required, to deſcribe, on the one hand, 
Brutus with a ſavage ferocious virtue, and even bor- 


dering on ingratitude, but at the ſame time engag'd 


in a righteous cauſe, at leaſt to all appearances, and 
conformable to the times he liv'd in; and on the other 
hand, Cæſar, full of clemency and the moſt amiable 
virtues, heaping favors on his enemies, and yet endea- 
vouring to deſtroy the liberty of his country. Weare 
ſtrongly intereſted for both of them during the whole 
action of the piece, though it ſhou'd ſeem as if the 
paſſions muſt hurt and deſtroy each other reciprocally 
in the end, like two ſeveral weights equal and oppos'd 
chto ca other, and conſequently cou'd produce no ef- 
fect, but that of ſending the ſpectators back diſguſted, 
and without any emotion. Some ſuch reflections moſt 

rn he probably 
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probably induc'd a * brother poet to declare, that he 
look'd upon this ſubject as the rock of dramatic au- 
thors, and that he wou'd gladly propoſe it to any of 
his rivals. But Mr. de Voltaire, not content with 
theſe difficulties, ſeems deſirous of creating more, by 
making Brutus the ſon of Cæſar; which, however, 


is founded on hiſtory. He has even, by theſe means, 


found an opportunity of introducing ſome charming 
ſcenes, and throwing into his piece a new intereſt, 


which is united to the action, and brings on the ca- 


taſtrophe. The harangue of Antony produces a fine 
effect, and is, in my opinion, a model of ſeducing 
eloquence, Upon the whole, we may with truth 
aſſert, that Mr. de Voltaire, in this tragedy, has 
open'd a new path, and, at the ſame time, trod in it 
with the higheſt ſucceſs. 


» M. Martelli, who wrote feveral tragedies in Italian: he 
made uſe of a new ſpecies of rhimes, in the manner of Alexan- 


drines, a novelty which was by no means favourable to his per- 
formances, 


H3  DRAMATIS 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Joris Czsar, Dictator. 
Mark AN TONY, Conſul, 
Junius BruTus, Pretor, 
Cass1vus, 

CIMBER, 

Decimvs, Senators. 
DoLABELLA, 
CasCa, 
RoMANs. 
Licrons. 


SCENE, the Capitol at Roux. 


THE 


nn 
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C A S A R. 


1 ACT i unn 


C AS AR, ANTON. 
| ANTONY, 
E S, Cæſar, thou ſhalt reign ; the day is come, 


Propitious to thy vows, when haughty Rome 
At length ſhall know, and ſhall reward thy virtues, 
Long time unjuſt to thee and to herſelf, 
Shall hail thee on the throne her great avenger, 


Her conqu'ror, and her king : on Antony 
Thou may'ſt depend, who never felt the ſting 
Of envy, but ſtill held thy honour dear, | 
| H 4 Ev'n . 


154 JULIUS CASARXN. 
Ev'n as his own : thou know'ſt I form'd the chain 
W hich for the neck of Rome thou haſt prepar'd, 
Content to be the ſecond of mankind ; 

Fonder to bind the wreath on Cæſar's brows 
Than rule myſelf: thou anſwer'ſt me with ſighs, 
And the fair proſpect that elates my ſoul 
Depreſſes thine; the maſter of the world, | 
The king of Rome complains : can Cæſar mourn ? | 
Can Cæſar fear? what can inſpire a ſoul 
Like thine with terror? | 


CASAR, 
Friendſhip, Antony : 
But I muſt open all my heart to thee, 
Thou know'ſt that I muſt leave thee, fate decrees 
We muſt tranſport our arms to Babylon, 
To waſh out, in the ſavage Parthian's blood, 
The ſhame of Craſſus, and the Roman people: 


My touring eagle to the Boſphorus 
Shall wing his way, my faithful legions wait 
But for the royal wreath around my brows, 
The wiſh'd for ſignal : wherefore ſhou'd not Cæſar 
Suhdue a kingdom Alexander conquer'd ? 
The Rhine ſubmitted, why ſhou'd not Euphrates 
To Cæſar's arms? that hope ſhall animate 

The boſom of thy friend, yet blinds him not; 
Fortune 


JULIUS CASAR. 155 

Fortune perhaps, grown weary of her favours, 
At length may leave me; Pompey ſhe betray'd, 
And may quit Cæſar too; the deepeſt wiſdom 
Is oft deceiv'd : where faction reigns, our fate 
Suſpended hangs, as on the battle's edge, 
*Tis but a ſtep from triumph to diſgrace, 
Cæſar, thou know'ſt, theſe forty years hath ſerv'd, 
Commanded, conquer'd, ſeen the fate of empires 
Lodg'd in my hands, and truſt me, Antony, 
In ev'ry action the deciſive ſtroke, 
Depended on a moment: but whate'er 
Chance may bring forth, my heart has nought to 

fear, | 
Cæſar ſhall conquer without pride, or die 
Without complaint : but from thy tender friendſhip 
One precious boon I muſt demand of thee; 
My children, Antony, will find a friend, 
I hope, in thee: I hope that Rome, by me 
Defended, and by me ſubdu'd, will own 
Thy pow'r ; thou ſhalt, with my ſons, enjoy 
The name of king, and rule o'er all mankind ; 
Remember, *tis the laſt requeſt I make, 
That thou wilt be a father to my children; 
I aſk not for thy oaths, thoſe idle ſureties 
Of human faith, thy promiſe is ſufficient ;- 


H 5 For 


156 JULIUS CES AR. 
For purer is thy word than ſacred altars, 
Olt ſtain'd with human perjury and fal ſehood. 


ANTON. 


It was enough to leave thy Antony, 

And ſeek for death in foreign climes without him; 
To Aſia's plains, when glory calls my friend, 
That I muſt ſtay in Italy to plead 

My Cæſar's cauſe, but it afflicts me more 

To ſee thy noble heart dejected thus, 

Diſtruſting fortune, and preſaging ills 

That ne'er may happen: wherefore talk'ſt thou thus, 
Of Antony's dividing with thy ſons, 

Thy fortunes, and thy fame ? thou haſt no ſon 
But thy Octavius, no adopted heir. | 


x<s CASAR, 


I can no longer hide from thee, my friend, 
The griefs that prey upon a father's heart; 
Octavius, by the laws, is made the ſon 

Of Cæſar's choice, I have appointed him 
My ſucceſſor ; but fate (or ſhall I call it 
Propitious, or unkind I know not which) 
Hath made me father to a real fon, 

One whom I love with tenderneſs, alas! 
But il] repaid by him, 
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ANTON v. | 


Can there be one | | 
So baſe and ſo ungrateful, ſo unworthy 
The noble blood from whence he ſprang ? 


CESAR. 
Attend, 

And mark me well: thou know'ſt th* unhappy Brutus, 
Inſtructed in the ſchool of ſavage virtue 
By the ſtern Cato, he whoſe ſurious zeal 
Defends our antient laws, the rigid foe 
Of arbitrary pow'r, who, ſtill in arms 
Againſt me, gives my enemies new hope 
And new ſupport, who in Theſſalia's plains 
Was late my captive, whoſe life twice I ſav'd, 


Spite of himſelf, was born amongſt my foes, 
And bred up far fiom me. 


ANTON. 
: Cou'd Brutus, cou'd— 


CAS Ak. 


Believe not me, but read this paper. 


ANTON. 


Cods ! 
The fierce Servilia ! Cato's haughty ſiſter! 
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| CASAR, 


The ſame ; a private marriage made us one. 
Cato, when firſt our public diſcord roſe, 
Indignant forc'd her to another's arms, 

But her new huſband, on the very day 

That he eſpous'd her, dy'd ; and Cæſar's fon 
Was brought up in the name of Brutus, ſtill 
Was he reſerv'd, ye gods, to hate his father! 
But read, this fatal ſcroll will tell thee all. 


ANTON. [Reads the paper. 


Cæſar, I die; the wrath of heav'n, that cuts 
My thread of life, alone can end my love. 
Farewell : remember, Brutus is thy ſon : 
And may that tender friendſhip for his father, 
Which at her lateſt hour Servilia felt, | 5 
Live in his mind, and make him worthy of thee, MW 
Has cruel fate to Cæſar giv'n a ſon 
So much unlike him! 

| CASAR, 


Brutus hath his virtues : 
His haughty courage, tho” it angers me, 
Flatters my pride; I feel a ſecret pleaſure, 
Tho? it offends me : his undaunted heart 
Riſes ſuperior, and ev'n conquers mine; 
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I am aſtoniſh'd at him, and his firmneſs | 
So ſhakes my ſoul I know not how to blame him, 
When he condemns the arbitrary pow'r 
J have aſſum'd : his genius tow'rs above me: | 
As man and father, ſome bewitching charm 
Deceives me ſtill, and pleads his cauſe within 
Or, born a Roman, ſtill my country's voice, | | 
Spite of myſelf, breaks forth, and calls me tyrant : 
Perhaps that liberty I mean t'oppreſs, 
Stronger than Cæſar, forces me to love him: 
Nay, more: if Brutus owes to me his life, 
The ſon of Cæſar muſt abhor a maſter ; 
For in my early years I thought like him, 
Deteſted Sylla, and the name of tyrant :; 
Myſelf had been like him, a citizen, 
'The partiſan of liberty and Rome, 
Had not that proud uſurper Pompey ſtrove 
To cruſh my fame beneath his growing pow'r ; 
For I was born ambitious, fierce of ſou], 


Let brave and virtuous ; if I were not Cæſar, 


I wou'd be Brutus —but we all muſt yield 

To our condition: Brutus ſoon will talk 

Another language, when he knows his birth : 

Truſt me, the royal wreath that's deſtin'd for him 
Will bend the ſtubborn temper of his ſoul : | 

For manners change with fortune ; nature, blood, 

: My 
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My favors, thy advice, united all 
With int'reſt and with duty, muſt reſtore him, 


ANTONY, 


I doubt it much ; I know his ſavage firmneſs ; 
The ſe he follows is a ſect of fools, 

Perverſe and obſtinate, whom nothing moves, 
Intractable and bold; they make a merit 

Of hard'ning minds againſt humanity, 
Whilſt angry nature falls ſubdu'd before them 
'To theſe he liſtens, and to theſe alone. 

The horrid tenets which theſe ſons of pride 

Call duty, hold dominion abſolute, 

And lord it o'er their adamantine hearts. 

Cato himſelf, that wretched ſtoic, he 

Who fell at Utica, that brain-ſick hero, 
Who ſpurn'd thy proffer'd pardon, and preferr'd 
A ſhameful death to Cæſar's tender friendſhip, 
Ev'n Cato was leſs ſtern, leſs proud, than he; 
Leſs to be fear'd than this ungrateful ſon, 
Whom thy good heart wou'd thus edgar to thee. 


CA SAR. 


What haſt thou ſaid, my friend? thy words alarm 1 
me. Ki 
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AN TON v. 


11 love thee, Cæſar, and muſt not deceive thee, 


CASAR, , 
Ir. ime en all things. 
bl ANTONY, 
KW I deſpair of it. 
w CASAR. | 
| 1 What! will his hatred 
1 Ax TON v. 
| } : Truſt me. 
. | CASAR, | 1 


* Well, no matter: | | 
| #4 1 am a father till : I oft have ſerv'd, 
| Nay ſav'd, my bitt'reſt foes : I wou'd be loy'd 
"I By Rome and by my ſon ; my clemency 
nal. conquer ev'ry heart; the world ſubdu'd, 
Ti Shall join with Brutus to adore my pow'r, 
: 7 f Thou muſt aſſiſt me in the great deſign ; 
j Abos, Antony, didſt lend thy uſeful arm | 
To aid me in the conqueſt of mankind, 
Thou too muſt conquer Brutus; try to ſoften 


Inis ſpirit, and prepare his ſavage virtue 

For the important ſecret which my heart 

Dreads to reveal ; yet he muſt know it ſoon. 
ANTONY, 


* 
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ANTON v. 


I will do all, but cannot hope ſucceſs; 


SCENE I. 


CASAR, ANTONY, DOLABELLA, 
DOLABELLA, 


Cæſar, the ſenators attend your pleaſure, 
Wait your ſupreme command, and crave admittance, 


CASAR, 
They've ſtaid too long already ; let them enter. 
ANTONY, 


They come, with hatred and ſour diſcontent 
On ev'ry brow. any! 


SCENE III. 


CAESAR, ANTONY, BRUTUS, CASSIUS, CIMBER, 
DECIMUS, CINNA, CASCA, &c, Lictors. 


CASAR ſeated, 


Welcome, ye pillars of immortal Rome, 

And friends to Cæſar: Cimber, Decimus, 
Caſſius, and Cinna, and thou, deareſt Brutus, 
Come near: at length behold th'important hour 
When Cæſar, if the gods ſhall ſmile upon me, 
Goes to complete the conqueſt of the world, 
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To ſeize the throne of Cyrus, and appeaſe | 
Our Craſſus angry ſhade: the time is come 

When what remains of univerſal empire, 

Still unſubdu'd, ſhall yield to Rome and me : 
Euphrates calls; to-morrow I depart. 

Brutus and Caſſius follow me to Aſia; 

Antony's care is Gaul and Italy; 

Cimber muſt rule o'er the ſubjected kings 

Of Betis' borders, and th'Atlantick ea 

Lycia and Greece I give to Decimus ; 

Pontus to thee, Marcellus ; and to Caſca 

All Syria's wide domain. Our conqueſts thus | 
Protected, and Rome left in happineſs - | | | 
And union, nought remains but to determine 

= What title Cæſar, arbiter of Rome, 

And of the world, ſhall wear: by your command 

2 Sylla was call'd Dictator; Marius, Conſul ; 

And Pompey, Emp'ror : I ſubdued the laſt, 

Let that ſuffice ; new empires will demand 


New names; we muſt have one more great, more 
2 ſacred, 

E Leſs liable to change; one long rever'd 

ln antient Rome, and dear to all mankind. 

955 Tis rumour'd thro' the world, that Rome, in vain, 
Wars on the Perſian; that a king alone 


Muſt 
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Muſt conquer there, and only kings can rule: 
Cæſar will go, but Cæſar is no king, 

An humble citizen alone, but fam'd 

For his paſt ſervice, ſubject to the will 

And fond caprice of an uncertain people, 


Who yet may thwart you underſtand me, 
Romans, | 


You know my hopes, my merit, and —— my pow 'r. 


*"CIMBER, 


Cæſar, I'll anſwer thee. Thoſe crowns, and ſceptres, 
That world you give us, to the people's eye, 
And to the ſenate, jealous of their rights, 

| Appear an inj'ry, not a favor done, | 

On ſuch conditions : Marius, Pompey, Sylla, 
Thoſe proud uſurpers of the people's pow'r, 
Nevet pretended thus to canton out 

Rome's conqueſts, or to dictate thus, like kings: 
We hoped from Cæſar's clemency a gift 

More precious, and a novler treaſure, far 

Above the kingdoms which thy bounty gave. 


CASAR. 
What woud'ſt thou aſk of Cæſar? 
CIMBER, 


Liberty. 
CASSIUS. 


JULIUS CASAR. 
CASSIUS, 


It was thy promiſe ; thou didſt ſwear thyſelf 
or ever to uproot deſpotic pow'r. 
Le the happy moment now was come, 


| | When the world's conq'ror ſhou'd have made us happy: 
Nome bath'd in blood, deſerted, and enſlav'd, 


0 ound comfort in that hope: we were her children 


2 


WB efore we were thy ſlaves —] know thy pow'r, 
\nd know that thou haſt ſworn, 


BRUTUS, 

be Be Cæſar great, 

| : zut Rome ſtill free: the miſtreſs of the world 1 
Abroad, ſhall ſhe be manacled at home! 

4 * o'er the univerſe, be call'd a queen, 

End yet be fetter'd ! What will it avail 

My wretched country, and her ſons, to know 

2 That Cæſar has new ſlaves to trample on ? 

| q pe the Perſians are not our worſt foes, 

e may have greater. I've no more to offer. 


| 
N 
14 


1 * CASAR. 
| And thou too, Brutus ! 
ANTONY, [afide to Cæſar. 


9 Mark their inſolence; 
4 Ind ſee if they are worthy of thy favour. | 
5 CASAR. 


— —— — — 


| 


CASAR, 


And dare ye thus, ungrateful as ye are, 

Abuſe my patience, and exhauſt my love ? 

My ſutjects all, by right of conqueſt mine, 

I bought you with my ſword ; ye ſpurn'd indeed 

At Marius, but ye were the ſlaves of Pompey, 

And only breath till Czſar's wrath, too long 

Reſtrain'd already, burſts with fury on you. 

Ye vile Republicans, by mercy taught 

But to rebel, ye durſt not thus have talk'd 

To Sylla; but my clemency provokes 

Your baſe ungrateful ſpirit to inſult me : 

Cæſar, you think, will never condeſcend 

To take revenge, this makes you talk ſo bravely 

Of Rome and of your country, and affect 

This patriot pride, this grandeur of the ſoul, 

Before your conq'ror : to Pharſalia's plains N 

You ſhou'd have brought em; fortune now has plac 9 
us 

At diſtance from each other: henceforth learn, 

Who knows not how to conquer, mult obey. 


BRUTUS. 
No: Cæſar we ſhall only learn to die. 


Who begg'd his life in Theſſaly ? Thou gav'ſt 
What was not aſk'd indeed, but to debaſe us, 1 
| And 8 | 


JULIUS CK SAR. 

And we abhor the gift on ſuch conditions. 

bey thee ? No: pour forth thy wrath upon us; 
WBegin with me; ſtrike here, if thou woud'ſt reign, 


167 


b CESAR. 
Brutus attend — you may retire. 

[To the ſenators, who go out, 
| | What words 

A re theſe ? away! They pierce my very ſoul; 
eſar is far from wiſhing for thy death: 

N Weave this raſh ſenate, I entreat thee, ſtay, 
ET hou only can'ſt diſarm me; thee alone 
+ Ceſar wou'd wiſh to love: ſtay with me, Brutus, 

4 BRU Tus. 


But keep thy promiſe, and I'm thine for ever: 
EF thou'rt a tyrant, I deteſt thy love; 
vill not ſtay with Antony or thee : 
4 1 e is no Roman, for he wants a king. 


SCENE IV. 


CASAR, ANTON x. 

8 ANTON v. 

at Gays my friend? Did Antony deceive him? 
ET hink'ft thou that nature e' er can move a ſoul 

W fierce, and ſo inflexible? No : leave, 


9 beg thee, .unreveal'd the fatal ſecret 
A nd 3 g _ k 


5 1 


9 


That 
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That weighs upon thy heart: let him deplore 
The fall of Rome, but never let him know 

W hoſe blood he perſecutes: he merits not 
His noble birth, ungrateful to thy goodneſs, 


Ungrateful to thy love; henceforth renounce kim, 


CASAR, 
I cannot, for I love him till. 


ANTONY, 


Then ceaſe 

To love thy pow'r, renounce the diadem, 43 
Deſcend from the high rank which thou haſt borne; ; 
Mercy ill ſuits with thy authority: [7 
It checks thy growing pow'r, and mars thy purpok, | 
What! Rome beneath thy laws, and ſuffer Caſſus Wi 
To thwart thee thus; and Cimber too, and Cinnz;F os: 
Shall ſenators like theſe, obſcure and low, 1 » 
Talk thus before the ſov'reign of mankind ? 9 
The vanquiſh'd wretches breath, and brave te | 
maſter. 1 55 


CA SAR. 


My equals born, they yielded to my arms; 

Too much above to fear them: I forgive 

Their trembling at the yoke which they muſt ben. 
ANT ON} 


ty; ( 
1 


JULIUS CK SAR. 
| ANTONY, | 


Marius had been leſs ſparing of their blood, | 
And Sylla wou'd have puniſh'd them. | 
CAESAR, | 1 
That Sylla 

Was a Barbarian, born but to opprels : 
M.urther and rage were all his policy, 
And all his grandeur : amidſt ſighs and groans, 
And puniſhments and death, he govern'd Rome: 
He was its terror, I wou'd be its joy, 
And its delight: I know the people well; 

= day will change em; laviſh of their love 
And of their hatred ; both are gain'd with eaſe : 
My grandeur galls em, but my clemency 
es Attracts 'em ſtill : *tis policy to pardon 
mee . ne foe that cannot hurt us, and an air 


1 And make the chains fit eaſy : I muſt cover 

the 1 The pit with flow'rs, if I wou'd draw 'em to it, 
1 And ſooth the tiger e' er I bind him faſt. 

=” cs, I will pleaſe them, ev'n whilſt J oppreſs, 
Charm, and enſlave them, and revenge myſelf 
n ev'ry foe by forcing him to love me. 


ben. ANTON. 


(4 
? 
$ 
* 
N 


— — — 


ou muſt be fear'd, or you will never reign, 1 


JULIUS SAR. 
CA SAR. 


170 


In battle only Cæſar wou'd be fear'd. 


ANTON. 


The people will abuſe thy eaſy nature. 


CA SAR. 


I tell thee, no; the people worſhip me. 
Behold that temple there, which Rome has rais'd 
To Cæſar's clemency. | 


| They'll raiſe another 
Perhaps to vengeance: thou haſt cauſe to dread 
Their ranc'rous hearts, ſtil] cheriſh'd by deſpair, 
Cruel by duty, and the ſlaves of Rome. 
Caſſius alarm'd foreſees that Antony 
This day ſhall place the crown on Cæſar's head, 
And ev'n before thy face they murmur'd at it. 
*T were beſt to gain the moſt impetuous of them, 
And win 'em to our int'reſt : to prevent 
All danger, Cæſar muſt conſtrain himſelf, 


CESAR. 


Cou'd I have fear'd, I wou'd have puniſh'd them ; 
| Adviſe me not to make myſelf deteſted : 
Cæſar has learn'd to fight, has learn'd to conquer, 
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But knows not how to puniſh : let us hence, 
And, ſtrangers to ſuſpicion and revenge, 
Rule without violence o'er the conquer'd world, 


END of the FIRST ACT. 
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ACT. H. Se ENE I. 
BRU TUS, AN TONY, DOLABELL A. 


ANTON V 


H1S bitterneſs of hate, this proud refuſal, 
Breaths leſs of virtue than of ſavage fierceneſs : 
Cæſar's indulgence, his high rank and pow'r 
At leaſt deſery'd a milder treatment from you, 
And more complacency ; you might at leaft 
Have talk'd with him: did you know with whom 
You are at variance, you wou'd ſhudder at it— 


BRUTUS, 


I ſhudder now; but 'tis at hearing thee ; 

Foe to thy country, which thou haſt betray'd 
And ſold to Cæœſar, think'ſt thou to deceive 
Or to corrupt me? go, and cringe to him, 
Fawn on your haughty lord, I know your arts, 
You long to be a ſlave; you want a king, 

Yet you are Romans, 


Vor. II I ANTONY. 


172 JULIUS SAR. 
ANTONY, 


Brutus, I'm a friend, 
And boaſt a heart that loves humanity : 
I am contented with this humble virtue: 
But thou woud'ſt be a hero, yet art nought 
But a barbarian; and thy ſavage pride 
Grew fond of virtue, but to make us loath her. 


s SCENE II. 


BRUTUS alone, | 
What baſeneſs, heav'n] what ignominious ſlaves ! 
Behold, my wretched country, your ſupport, 
Horatius, Decius, and thou great avenger 
Of ſacred laws, Brutus, my kindred blood, 
Behold your ſucceſſors ; juſt gods, are theſe 
The noble reliques of our Roman grandeur ? 
We kiſs the hand that binds us to the yoke ; 
Cæſar has raviſh'd e*'vn our virtues from us: 
1 look for Rome, but find it now no more. 
O ye immortal heroes, ye who fell 
In her defence, whoſe images now ſtrike 
My ſoul with awe, and fill my eyes with tears, 
The family of Pompey, and thou Cato, 
Thou laſt of Scipio's glorious race, I feel 
A lively ſpark of your immortal virtues 
Rebound from you, and animate my heart : 
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You live in Brutus till, and in his breaſt 
Have left the honour of the Roman name 
The tyrant wou'd have ſtol'n. What do I fee, , 


Great Pompey, at thy ſtatue's foot ? a paper. 
[He takes the paper and reads, 


Brutus, thou fleep'l, and Rome's in chains, 1 
O Rome, 
My eyes are ever open ſtill for thee; 

Reproach me not for chains which I abhor. 
Another paper! No : thou art not Brutus : 

Cruel refletion ! Tyrant Czſar, tremble, 

This ſtroke muſt end thee : e thou art not Brutns, 
I am, I will be Brutus; I will periſh, 

Or ſet my country free: Rome ſtill, J ſee, 

Has virtuous hearts : ſhe calls for an avenger, 

And has her eyes on Brutus ; ſhe awakens 

My fleeping ſoul, and ſhakes my tardy hand: 

She calls for blood, and ſhall be ſatisfy'd. 


i. 


BRUTUS, CASSIUS, IN NA, CASCA, DECIMUS, 
Attendants, 


CASSIUS, 
Tis the laſt time we may embrace, my friends, 
Bury'd beneath the ruins of his country, 
Caſſius muſt fall; Cæſar can ne'er forgive me; 
I 2 | He 
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He knows our hearts, he knows our reſolution ; 
Our ſouls, untainted by corruption, thwart 
His purpoſes ; in us he will deſtroy 

The laſt of Romans: yes, my friends, *tis paſt; 
Our laws, our country, and our honour's loſt; 

Will Rome is no more; he triumphs over her, 


And o'er mankind ; our thoughtleſs anceſtors 
But fought for Cæſar, but for Cæſar conquer'd: 
The ſpoils of kings, the ſceptre of the world, 
Six hundred years of virtues, toils, and war, 
Were ſpent for Cæſar ; he enjoys the fruit 

Of all our dear-bought vict'ries: O, my Brutus, 
Wert thou too born to crouch beneath a maſter ? 


Our liberty is gone. 


; BRUTUS. 
It will revive. 
CASSIUS, 
What ſay*ſt thou ? hark ! did you not hear a ſhout? 
BRUTUS, 
*Twas the vile rabble : think not of them, Caſſius. 


CASSIUS, 


Did'ſ thou ſay, liberty —that noiſe again |! 


SCENE 


JULIUS CAESAR 17s | 


SCENE: IV: : | 
BRUTUS, CASSIUS, DECIMUS, CIMBER, 
CASSIUS, 


Ah! Cimber, is it thou? ſpeak, what hath happen'd ? 
DECIMUS, 


Some new attempt on liberty and Rome, 
What haſt thou ſeen ? 


CIMBER, 


Our ſhame. When haughty Cæſar 
Came to the temple, he look'd down upon us 
Ev'n like the thund'rer, Capitolian Jove; 
Then proudly told us of his bold deſign 
Of adding Perſia to the Roman empire : 
The people kneel'd before their idol, call'd him 
Rome's great avenger, conqu*ror of the world; 
But Cæſar wanted yet another title 
To gratify his inſolent ambition; 
When, lo! amidſt this ſcene of adulation, 
Came Antony, and buſtled thro' the croud 
That ſtood *twixt him and Cæſar; in his hand 
A crown and ſceptre: when, O ſhameful act, 
Diſgraceful to a Roman! whilſt we ſtood 
In filent admiration, unabaſh'd, | 
He plac'd the crown on Cæſar's head; then kneel'd, 
I 3 5 And 


For virtues which he never will poſſeſs. 
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And cry'd out, Cæſar live and reign o'er us, 

And ver the world: our Romans, as he ſpake, 
Turn'd pale, and with their cries tumultuous wrung 
The temple's vaulted roof: ſome fled with terror, 
W hilft others bluſhing ſtood, and wept their fate. 
Cæſar, who read reſentment in their looks, 

And indignation but too viſible, 

With well-aiſſembled modeſty, took off 

The radiant crown, and roll'd it at his fect, 

Inſtant the ſcene was chang'd, and ev'ry Roman 
Welcom'd with ſmiles returning liberty, 
Ill-founded hopes, and momentary joy! 

Antony ſcem'd aſtoniſh'd : Ceſar till 

Bluſh'd and diſſembled ; and the more he ſtrove 

To hide his grief, the more was he applauded. 

By moderation he wou'd veil his crimes, 

Hallects to ſcœn the crown, and ſpurn it from him: 
But, ſpite of all his efforts to conceal it, 

Was gall'd within to hear the people praiſe him 


No longer able to conceal his rage 

And diſappointment, with contracted brow 

He I-it the capitol,” and in an hour 

The fenate muſt attend him: an hour hence 

Shall Cæſar change the flate of Rome: thou know'ſt, 
O 


3 
1 


= 
„ 7 


* 


To Czfar : they are far more infamous 


JULIUS SAR. 


O Brutus ! half our ſenate is corruptes, _ 
Have bought their country, and will ſell ino 


Ev'n than the people, who at leaſt abhor 
The name of king: Cæſar already veſted 
With regal pow'r, yet wiſhes for the crown; 
The people have refus'd him, but the ſenate 
Beſtow it on him : what remains? 


c Ass Ius. 

To die; 
To end a life of mis'ry and reproach : 
I've dragg'd it on whillt yet a ray of hope 
Dawn'd on my country, but her lateſt hour 
Is come, and Caſſius never ſhall ſurvive her. 
Let others weep for Rome, I can't avenge 
My country's cauſe, but I can periſh with her, 
I go where all our gods - O Scipio, Pompey, 
*Tis time to follow you, and imitate 
Great Cato, 


No: we'll not be followers, 
But bright examples: the world's eye, my friends, 
Is fix'd on us; be it our part to anſwer 
The great expectance of our bleeding country, 
Had Cato ta'en my counſel, he had fall'n 
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More nobly, and the tyrant's blood had flow'd 
Mix'd with his own: he turn'd his blameleſs hand 
Againſt himſelf; but little did his death 
Avail mankind: Cato did all for glory, 

And nothing for his country: there, my friends, 
There only err'd the greateſt of mankind. 


CASSIUS, 


What can we do in this diſaſtrous criſis ? 


BRUTUS, 
[Shews the paper, 


dee what was wrote to me, and learn our duty. 
CASSIUS, 


The ſame reproach was ſent to me. 
| BRUTUS, 
It ſhews 
We had geſerv'd . 
TS CIMBER, 
Quick, the fatal hour 
Approaches, when a tyrant ſhall deſtroy 
The Roman name: one hour, and all is gone. 
BRU TUS. 
One hour, and Cæſar —dics, 


CASSIUS. 
Ha! now thou art 


What Brutus ſhou'd be. 


DECIMUS. 
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DECIMUS, | 
— Worthy of thy race, | 
The ſcourge of tyrants ; thou haſt ſpoke the thoughts 
Of my own heart. 


CASSIUS, 

O Brutus, thou reviv'ſt me j 

Twas what my ſorrows, what my rage expected | 

From thy exalted virtue; Rome inſpires | 

The great deſign ; thy voice alone decrees 1 

The death of tyrants : O my deareſt Brutus, | 

Let us blot out this infamous reproach 

On all mankind, and whilſt Jove's thunder ſleeps, 

Revenge the capitol, What ſay ye, Romans, 

Have ye the ſame unconquerable heart, 

The ſame deſires ? 

CIMBER, 

Caſſius, we think with you, 

Deſpiſe the thought of life, abhor the tyrant ; 

We love our country, and we will avenge her : 

If there's a ſpark of Roman virtue left, 

Brutus and Caſſius will revive it. 

DECIMUS. 

Born 

The guardians of the ſtate, the great avengers. 

Of ev'ry crime, too long th' oppreſſive hand | | 

Of pow'r hath gall'd us, and as 'twere added guilt 
I 5 To | 
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To ſpare the tyrant, or ſuſpend the blow : 
Say, whom ſhall we admit to ſhare this honour ? 


BRUTUS, 


We are ourſelves enow to ſave our country. 
Emilius, Dolabella, Lepidus 

And Bibulus, are all the ſlaves of Cæſar. 
Cic'ro may ſerve us with his eloquence, 

And that alone; he can harangue the ſenate, 
But is too, timid in the hour of danger: 
He'll talk for Rome, but is not fit t'avenge her: 
We'll leave the orator who charms his country 
The taſk of praiſing us when we have ſav'd it. 
With you alone, my friends, will I partake 
This glorious danger, this immortal honour ; 
'The ſenate are to meet him an hour hence, 
There Þ'll ſurpriſe, deſtroy him there : this ſword, 
Deep i in his boſom bury'd, ſhall revenge 
Cato, and Pompey; and the Roman people: 
I know th' attempt is perilous and bold: 
His watchful guards are plac'd on ev'ry ſide : 
The changeful people, flutt'ring and inconſtant, 3 
Are doubtful whether they ſhou'd love or hate him. 855 
Death ſeems, my friends, to be our certain fate: 
But O! how glorious ſuch a death will be! 
Hovi 
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; How much to be defir'd ! how noble A 

ro fall in ſuch a cauſe, to ſee our blood 

Flow with the blood of tyrants ; with what pleaſure 
hall we behold this laſt illuſtrious hour! | 
es, let us die, my friends, but die with Czſar 

A And may that liberty his crimes oppreſs 
1 Kite from his aſhes, and for ever flouriſh ! | 


CASSIUS, 14 
Debate not then, but to the capitol | 
| Let us away; there he has injur'd us, 
F And there *tis fit he ſhou'd be ſacrific'd : | 
73 Fear not the people, tho? they're doubtful noẽw-r, | 


hene'er the idol falls, they will deteſt him. 


BRUTUS, 


b Swear then with me upon this ſword ; all ſwear 
) 43 © Cato's blood, by Pompey's, by the ſhades 
Pf thoſe brave Romans who in Afric's plains 
Y 1 ell glorious ; ſwear by all th' avenging gods 
1 Of Rome, that Cæſar by your hands ſhall die. 
195 CASSIUS, 

et us do more, my friends; here let us ſwear 
n. To root cut all who, like himſelf, ſhall firive 

N To govern here: ſons, brothers, fathers, all, 

If they are tyrants, Brutus, are our foes: 

o A true republican has neither ſon, 
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F ather, 
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F ather, nor brother, but the common-weal, 
His gods, the laws, his virtue, and his country. 

BRUTUS, 
For ever let me join my blood with yours; 
All link'd together in one ſacred knot, 
TH adopted ſons of Liberty and Rome, 
We'll ſeal our union with the tyrant's blood, 


[Advancing towards the ſtatue of Pompey, 
By you, illuſtrious heroes, who excite 


Our duty, and inſpire the great deſign, 

O Pompey, at thy ſacred knees, we ſwear, 

Nought for ourſelves we do, but all for Rome, 

We ſwear to be united for our country ; 

We ſwear to live, to fight, and die together. 
Let us be gone : away: we've ſtaid too long. 


- SC: N--E--V. 
Ws CAS AR, BRUTUS. 
SAR. 


Stop, Brutus, I muſt talk with thee; attend: 
Where woud'ſt thoufly? _ 
BRUTUS. * 
From tyranny, and thee. 
CASAR, 
Lictors, detain him. 
BRUTUS, 
Thou woud'ſt have my life, 


. 
| CESAR. 
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CASAR, | 


No : Brutus, had I wanted that, 
Thou know'ſt, I could command it with a word, 
And thou haſt merited no better fate: 
Tt is the pride of thy ungrateful heart 
Still to offend me ; and I find thee here 
Amongſt thoſe Romans whoſe dark perfidy 
I moſt ſuſpect, with thoſe who proudly dar'd 
To blame my conduct, and defy my pow'r. 


BRUTUS, 


They talk'd like Romas, gave thee noble counſel ; 
Had'ſt thou been wiſe, thou wou'd'ſt have follow'ld it. 
CASAR. 


Yet I'll be calm, and bear thy inſolence, 
Will ſtoop beneath myſelf, and talk to thee. 
What lay'ſt thou to my charge ? | 


BRUTUS, 


| A ravag'd world, 
The blood of nations, and thy plunder'd country; 


Thy pow'r, thy ſpecious virtues that gild o'er 
Thy crimes, thy fatal clemency, that makes 
Thy chains ſo eaſy, a deſtructive charm | 
To ſooth thy captives, and deceive mankind. 
CASAR, 


e. 


184 JULIUVUSs CESAR. 

| CASAR, 
Reproach like this had ſuited Pompey well; 
He whoſe diſſembled virtues have betray'd thee, 
That haughty citizen, more fatal far, 
Wou'd not admit ev'n Cæſar as his equal. 
Think'ſt thou, if he had conquer'd, his proud ſoul 
Had left ſecure the liberty of Rome? 
He wou'd have rul'd you with a rod of iron, 
What then had Brutus done? 


BRU TUS. 


He wou'd have lain him. 


CASAR, 
ls that the fate which Cæſar muſt expect 
From thee ? thou anſwer'ſt not. O Brutus, Brutus, 
Thou liv'ſt but for my ruin. 
BRUTUS, | 
If thou think'ſt fo, 
Prevent my fury : what witholds thee ? 
SAR. 
[ Giving him the letter from Servilia. 
Nature, 
And my own heart: read there, ungrateful, read 
And know whoſe blood thou haſt oppos'd to mine ; 
See whom thou hat'ſt, and if thou dar'ſt, go on. 


BRUTUS. 
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BRU Tus. © [Reading, 
What have I read ? where am I? do my eyes 
Deceive me ? | | 
CASAR, 
Now my ſon, my Brutus, 
BRUTUS, 


Cæſar 
My father, gracious gods! 
CESAR. 
Ungrateful, yes 
I am thy father: whence this deadly ſilence? 
Why ſobb'ſt thou thus, my ſon? Why dol hold thee 
Thus in my arms mute and inſenſible? 
Nature alarms, but cannot ſoften thee. 
B RU Tus. 
O dreadful fate ! it drives me to deſpair : 
My oaths ! my country! Rome for ever dear! 
Czſar—alas! I've liv'd too long. 
| CA SAR. 
O ſpeak, 
I ſee thy heart is lab'ring with remorſe 
And anguiſh : O hide nothing from me: ſtill 
Thou'rt filent : does the ſacred name of fon 
Offend thee, Brutus ? art thou fearful of it ? 
Fear'ſt thou to love me, to. partake my fortunes ? 
Is Cæſar's blood ſo. hateful to thee ! Oh 
| 6 6 This 
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This ſceptre of the world, this pow'r ſupreme, 
For thee alone, that Cæſar, whom thou hat'ſt, 
Deſir'd them: with Octavius and thyſelf 

I wiſh'd but to divide the rich reward 


Of all my labours, and the name of king. 
BRUTUS, 
O gods! 
CASAR, 
T hou can'ſt not ſpeak : theſe tranſports, Brutus, 
Spring they from hatred, or from tenderneſs ? 


W hat ſecret weight hangs heavy on thy ſoul ? 
93 nenn 


Cæſar 
CA SAR. 


Well, what ? 
BRUTUS, 
I cannot ſpeak to him. 


SAR. 


Thou ſeem'ſt as if thou durſt not call me ane, 
B RU TUS. 
O, if thou art my father, grant me this, 


This only boon. 


* 


CAS AER. 
Aſk it: to give it thee 
Will make me happy. 15 
BRU TUS. 
Kili me then this moment, 


Or wiſh no more to be a king. 
| CASAR. 


* o * 
1 * * 
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eren . 


cs AR. 
Away ; 


. 
1 
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„ 
* 


Barbarian, hence ! unworthy of my love, 
SZU worthy of thy race, thou art no more 
h on: go, henceforth I diſclaim thee ; 3 
f 3 1y heart ſhall take example from thy own, | 
SA nd tide nature's voice; ſhall learn of thee 

Fro be inhuman : hence, I know thee not. 
hink not I mean again to ſupplicate, 

No, thou ſhalt ſee I've pow'r to cruſh you all: 


will no longer liſten to the pleas 

Pe mercy, but obey the laws of juſtice ; 
3 My eaſy heart is weary of forgiveneſs : | 
u ac like Sylla now, like him be cruel, 


{ ! And make you tremble at my vengeance : go, 
Find out your vile ſeditious friends, they all i 
nſulted me, and all ſhall ſuffer for it: 

hey know what Cæſar can do, and ſhall find 
What Cæſar dare: if I am barbarous, 

38 Remember, thou alone haſt made me fo, 

| B R-U'T U''S., : 


4 I muſt not leave him to his cruel purpoſe, 
2 But fave, if poſſible, my friends, and Cæſar. 
| END of the SECOND ACT, 
A:C Fs 
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„r eee 


CASSIUS, CIMBER, DECIMUS, IN NA, ASA 
with the 1eſt of the Conſpirators. 


| CASSIUS 


At length the hour is come when Rome again 
| Shall breath, again ſhall flouriſh ; unoppreſs'd 
By tyrants, ſoon the miſtreſs of the world 

To freedom and to fame ſhall be reſtor'd. 
Yours is the honour, Decimus, and Caſca, 
Cimber, and Probus, but one hour and Cæſar 
Shall be no more: what Cato, Pompey, all 
The pow'r of Aſia, never cou'd perform, 

| We, my brave friends, alone ſhall execute ; 
We will avenge our country: on this day 
Thus may we ſpeak to all mankind : Henceferth 
Reſpect the flate of Rome, for ſhe is free. 


5  _CIMBER. 

Behold thy friends all ready to obey thee ; 
To live or die with thee; to ſerve the ſenate ; 
To take the tyrant's life, or loſe their own. 


4 


- 


But where is Brutus, Cæſar's deadlieſt foe, 
He who aſſembled, he who made us ſwear, 
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o fir ſhall plunge the dagger in his breaſt, 


Why comes he not ? the ſon-in-law of Cato 


pu'd not have tarry'd thus; he may be ſtopp'd 3 


ſar perhaps may know = but ſee he comes; 


{ dds | what dejection in his aſpect |! 
| SCENE II. | 


BRUTU'S, the reſt of the Conſpirators. | | 
CASSIUS, 


| Brutus, | 
hat ſinks thee thus? what new misfortune ! lay, | 
Woh Cæſar know it all? is Rome betray's ! 
BRUTUS, 
e knows not our deſign upon his life, 
t truſts to you, | 

DECIMUS, 

What then hath troubled thee ? 

3 BRUTUS, 5 
; & dreadful ſecret, that will make you tremble, b 
ol CASSIUS, | 
il ſar's approaching death! perhaps our own |! 
4 rutus, we all can die, but ſhall not tremble. 
8 | | BR U 1 Us. 
ho Will unveil it, and aſtoniſh thee. | | 
ear thou know'ſt is Brutus? foe ; I've ſworn | 


To 
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To kill him, fix'd the time, the place, the moment 


Of his deſtruction ; 'tis but what I owe Vhic 
To Rome, to you, and your poſterity, Wich 
Nay, to the happineſs of all mankind, he C 
And the firſt blow muſt come f.om Brutus' hand: rutu 
All is prepar'd : and now let me inform thee, II al 
'F hat Brutus is —his ſon, lt 
CIMBER, o ſa 
; The ſon of Cazfar ! 

CASSIUS, 
His ſon ! aſſiy 

DECIMUS, 

O Rome 

ren 

BRU T US. 


Ves: Ceſar and Servilia, 


Marry'd in private, Brutus was the fruit 
Of their unhappy nuptials. 
| CIMBER, 


. Art thou then 
A tyrant's ſon ? 
CASSIUS, 
es It cannot, muſt not be: 
Thou art too much a Roman, 
BRUTUS, 

_ *Tis too true 

Ye ſee my friends the horror of my fate : 


But I am yours, for ſacred is my word: 


/ 


Which 


JULIUS ES AR. 


Which of you all hath ſtrength of mind ſufficient, 
With more than ſtoic courage, far above 


I91 


he common race of men, to tell me how 
rutus ſhou'd act? I yeild me to your ſentence 2 
I lent ! all with down caſt eyes! thou, Caſſius, 


ilt not thou ſpeak ? no friendly hand ſtretch'd out 
o ſave me from this horrid precipice ! 


BRUTUS, 

aſſius, thou trembleſt; thy aſtoniſh'd ſoul — - 
CASSIVUS, 

remble at the counſel I mult give. 
BRUTUS, 

et ſpeak. 
CASSIUS 


Were Brutus one amongſt the croud 
vulgar citizens, I ſhou'd have ſaid, 
o, be a brother tyrant, ſerve thy father, 
{!roy that country which thou ſhoud'ſt ſupport, 
dme ſhall hereafter be reveng'd on both: 
t1 am talking to the noble Brutus, 
e ſcourge of tyrants, whoſe conquer'd heart 
n not a drop of Cæſar's blood within it: 
ou knew'ſt the traitor Catiline, whoſe rage 
as well nigh fatal to us all, 


B RU T Us. 


Thy love for Rome, thy duty, and thy faith ? 
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BRU TUS. 
I did. 
CASSIUS, 
If on the day when that abhorred monſter 
Levell'd the blow at liberty and Rome, 
If when the lenate had condemn'd the traitor 
He had acknowledg'd Brutus for his ſon, 
How woud'ſt thou then have aCted ? , 


BRUTUS. 
Can'ſt thou aſk me! Wi, 
Think'ſt thou, my heart, thus in a moment chang, 


Cou'd ballance *twixt a traitor and my country! n 
| 
W | 


.CASSIUS, | 
=. 


Brutus, that word alone points out thy duty: 
It is the ſenate's will, and Rome's in ſafety. 
But ſay, haſt thou indeed thoſe ſecret checks 
Which vulgar minds miſtake for nature's voice, 
And ſhall a word from Cæſar thus extinguiſh 


Or true or falſe the ſecret that he told thee, 
Is he leſs guilty, art thou leſs a Roman, 
Art thou not Brutus, tho' the ſon of Cæſar? 
Is not hand, thy heart, thy honour pledg'd 
To us and to thy country ? If thou art 
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The tyrant's ſon, Rome is thy mother ſtill, 
Ve are thy brothers. Born as Brutus was 
Vithin theſe ſacred walls, th' adopted ſon 
f Cato, bred by Scipio and by Pompey, 
he friend of Caſſius, what woud' thou deſire ? 
heſe are thy nobleſt titles, and another 
© ou'd but diſgrace them: what if Cæſar, ſmit 
Vith lawleſs paſſion for the fair Servilia, 
Peduced her to his arms, and gave thee birth, 
WBury thy mother's follies in oblivion : 
r was Cato form'd thy noble ſoul to virtue, 
8 5 And Cato is thy father; therefore looſe 
N The ſhameful tie that binds thee to another: 
Firm to thy oaths and to thy cauſe remain, 
ö And own no parents but the world's avengers. 
B RU Tus. 
y noble friends, to you I next appeal. 
e 
Wy Caſſius judge of us, by us of Caſſius: 
ou'd we think otherwiſe, of all Rome's ſons 
e were moſt guilty: but why aſk of us 
hat thy own breaſt can beſt inform thee ? Brutus 
Alone can tell what Brutus ought to do, 


> 
1 


— 


B RU TUS. 
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B R U T US, 
Now then, my friends, I'll lay my heart before you, 
With all its horrors ; O 'tis deeply wounded, 
And tears have flow'd ev'n from a ſtoick's eye: 
Aſter the dreadful oath which I have made 
To ſerve my country, and to kill my father, 
I weep to ſee myſelf the ſon of Cæſar, 
Admire his virtues, and condemn his crimes, 
Lament the hero, and abhor the tyrant, 
Pity and horror rend my troubled foul ; ? 
TI wiſh that fate you have prepar'd for him 
Wou'd fall on Brutus: but I'Il tell you more, 
Know, I efteem him, and *mid{ all his crimes, 
His nobleneſs of heart has won me to him: 
If Rome cou'd e'er ſubmit to regal pow'r, 
He is the only tyrant we ſhou'd ſpare. 
Be not alarm'd; that name alone ſecures me, 
Rome and the ſenate have my faith, the welfare 
Of all mankind declares againſt a king. 


Ves, I embrace the virtuous taſk with horror, 


And tremble at it, but I will be faithful: 

I go to talk with Cæſar, and perhaps 

To change and ſoften him, perhaps to ſave 
Rome and himſelf : O may the gods beſtow 


Perſuaſive utt'rance on my lips, and pow'r 
| To 
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To move his ſoul ; but if in vain I plead 
The cauſe of liberty, if Cæſar ill 


Is deaf to my intreaties, ſtrike, deſtroy him, 
I'll nog betray my. country for my father ; 


The world, aftoniſh'd, may approve or blame 
My cruel firmneſs, and this deed hereafter 

Be call'd a deed of horror, or of glory; 

My ſoul is not ambitious of applauſe, 

Or fearful of reproach; a Roman ſtill, 

And independent, to the voice of duty 

And that alone I liſten ; for the reſt; 

Tis equal all; away; be ſlaves no longer. 


The welfare of the ſtate depends on thee, 
And on thy ſacred word we ſhall rely, 

As if great Cato and the gods of Rome 
Had promis'd to defend us. 


SCENE III. 


BRUTUS. alone, 


Cæſar comes 
Ev'n now to meet me, tis th* appointed hour, 
And this the place, ev'n in the capitol, _ 


Where he muſt die: let me not hate him, gods! 
Vol. II, | K O ſtop 
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O ſtop this arm upliſted to deſtroy him, 
Inſpire his noble heart with love of Rome, 
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And if he is my father, make him juſt! 
He comes: I have not pow'r to ſpeak, or move, 
Great ſpirit of Cato, now ſupport my virtue! 


SCENE IV. 


CESAR BRUTUS. 
| CAESAR, 
Brutus, we're met : what woud'ſt thou ? haſt thou vet | 2 
A human heart? art thou the ſon of Cæſar. | 
BRUTUS. 
I am, if Cæſar be the ſon of Rome. 
CESAR, 


Was it for this, thou proud republican, 
We met together ? com'ſt thou to inſult me ? 
Not all my bounties ſhow'rd upon thy head, 
Glory and empire, and a ſubject world, 
Waiting to pay thee homage, nought can move 


Thy ſtubborn heart: what think'ſk thou of a crown ? 
BRUTUS. 


hs 


I think on it with horror. 
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CASAR, 


Prejudice 
And paſſion blind thee, I excuſe thy weakneſs ; 
But can'ſt thou hate me? 

BRUTUS, 
No: I love thee, Cæſar; 

Thy noble deeds long ſince inclin'd my heart 
To rev'rence thee ; before thou had'ſt diſclos'd 
The ſecret of my birth, I wept to ſee thee 
At once the glory and the ſcourge of Rome: 
Wou'd Cæſar be a Roman citizen, 
1 ſhou'd adore him, and wou'd ſacrifice 
My life and fortune to defend his cauſe ; 
But Cæſar, as a king, I muſt abhor, 

CASAR, 


What du' thou hate me for! 
BRUTUS, 

Thy tyranny, 
O liſten to the eounſel, to the pray'rs, 
The tears of Rome, the ſenate, and thy fon ; 
Wou'dſt thou deſire to be the firſt of men? 
Wou'dſt thou enjoy a right ſuperior far 
To all that war and conqueſt can beſtow-?ꝰ 
Wou'dſt thou be more than king, nay more than 
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CESAR. 


What's to be done ? 
BRUTUS, | 
Thou ſeeſt the world enſlav'd, 


Bound to thy chariot, break their chains in ſunder, 
Renounce the diadem, and be a Roman. 


CASAR, 


What haſt thou bade me do ? 
| a BRUTUS. 


What Sylla did 
| Before thee ; he had waded in our blood, 
He made Rome free, and all was ſoon forgotten; 
Deep as his hands were dipp'd in deadly ſlaughter, 
He left the throne, and waſh'd his crimes away. 
Thou haſt not Sylla's cruelty and rage, 
Adopt his virtues then; thy heart, we know, 
Can pardon, therefore can thy heart do more ; 
'Tis Rome thou mult forgive: then ſhalt thou reign 
As Cæſar ſhou'd, then Brutus is thy ſon: 
Still do I plead in vain ? 

CASAR: 


Rome wants a maſter, 
As one day thou perhaps may'ſ plainly prove. 
Brutus, our laws ſhou'd with our manners change ; 


That liberty thou dot'ſt on is no more 
T han 


| 
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Than the fool's right to hurt himſelf, and Rome, 
That ſpread deſtruction round the world, now ſeems. 
To work her own; the great Coloſſus falls, 
And in her ruin buries half mankind : 
To me ſhe ſtretches forth her feeble arm, 
To aid her in her perils. ' Since the days 
Of Sylla, all our virtue's loſt ; the laws, 
Rome, and the ſtate, are nought but empty names. 
Alas ! thou talk'ſt in. theſe, corrupted times 
As if the Decii, and ÆEmilii liv'd ; 
Cato deceiv'd thee, and thy fatal virtue 
Will but deftroy thy country, and thyſelf ;. 
Submit thy reaſon to. the conqueror 
Of Cato and of Pompey, to a father 
Who loves thee, Brutus, who laments thy errors z 
Give me thy heart, and be indeed my ſon: 
Take other ſteps, and force not nature th 
Againſt thyſelf : not anſwer me, my Brutus, 
But turn thy eyes away |! 


BRUTUS, 
I'm not my ſelf: 
Strike me, ye gods O Cafar— 


CA SAR, 
- Thou art mov'd,. 
I ſee thou art, my ſon; thy ſoften'd foul—— 
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| BRUTUS,. 
Thy life's in danger; know'ſt thou that, my father? 
Know'ſt thou, there's not a Roman then but wiſhes 
In ſecret to deſtroy thee ? let thy own, 
Thy country's ſafety, plead my cauſe : by me 
Thy genius ſpeaks, it throws me at thy feet, 
And preſſes for thy welfare; in the name 
Of all thoſe gods thou halt ſo late forgotten, 
Of all thy virtues, in the name of Rome; 
Shall I yet add the tender name of ſon, 
A ſon who trembles for thee, who prefers 
To Cæſar Rome alone, O hear, and fave me 


CASAR, 


Leave me, my Brutus, leave me. 
-BRUTUS, | 
Be perſuaded, 4 
- nl. 
The world may change, but Cæſar never will. 
| BRUTUS, 
This is thy anſwer then ? 


CESAR. 
: I am reſoly'd ; 8 
Rome muſt obey, when Cæſar hath determin'd, ; 3 
BRUTUS, 3 
Then fare thee well, CASAR 4 
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| CASAR, 
; Ha ! wherefore ? tay, my ſon, 
Thou weep'ſt, can Brutus weep? is it becauſe 
Thou ha'ſt a king? doſt thou lament for Rome? 
þ | BRUTUS, 


I weep for thee, and thee alone; farewell! 
[Exit Brutus, 


CESAR. 


Heroic virtue ! how I envy Brutus! 
Wou'd I cou'd love like him the commonweal | 


SCENE V. 


SAR, DOLABELLA, ROMANS, 
DOLABELLA, 


Cæſar, the ſenate, at the temple met 
By thy command, await thee, and the throne 
A Already is prepar'd, the people throng 
'S Around thy ſtatues, and the ſenate fix 
4 Their wav'ring minds; but, if I might be heard, 
lf Cæſar wou'd give ear to one who loves him, 
Y A fellow-ſoldier and a friend, to augurs, 
To dreadful omens, to the gods themſelves, 
3 He wou'd defer the great event. 
| | CASAR, 
Away: 
K 4 Defer 
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Defer ſuch glorious buſineſs ! loſe a crown, 
What pow'r ſhall ſtop me? 


DOLABELLA, 
Nature doth conſpire 


With 15 n to blaſt thy purpoſe, and foretell 


Thy death. 
C SAR. 


No matter, Cæſar's but a man; 


Nor do I think that heav'n wou'd e'er diſturb 


The courſe of nature, or the elements 

Riſe in confuſion, to prolong the life 

Of one poor mortal; by th' immortal gods 

Our days are number'd ; we muſt yield to fate 
Cæſar has nought to fear. 


Pn DOLABELLA, 


Cæſar has foes, 
And this new yoke may gall them ; what if theſe 
Conſpire againſt thee ! 
C/ESAR, 
O, they dare not do it. 


DOLABELLA, 


- 


Thy hcart's too confident. 
CAESAR, 


Such poor precautions 
Wou'd 
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Wou'd make me look contemptible, perhaps 
Wou'd do me little ſervice. 
DOLABELLA, 

For Rome's ſafety 
Cæſar ſhou'd live: at leaſt permit thy friend - 
5 T'attend thee to the ſenate. - 
7 CA SAR, 


a P - 
r _ wc A 
£4 LES n 


No: why alter 

Our firſt reſolve ? why haſten the decrees 
Of fate? who changes only ſhews his weakneſs, . 
| DOLABELLA, 
I quit thee with regret, and own I fear. 

5 Alas! my heart beats heavily. 

| CASAR, 

© Away. 

5 © Better to die than be afraid of death: 

1 Farewell. 


DOLABELLA, ROMANS. 
DOLABEL LA. 
What hero better cou'd deſerve 
The homage of mankind ? O join with me, 
3 Ye Romans, to admire and honour. Cæſar; 
; K. 3. Live 
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Live to obey, and die to ſerve him——heav'n 
What noiſe is that, what dreadful clamours ! 


The CONSPIRATORS, behind the ſcenes, 
| Die, 
Die, tyrant : courage, Caſſius. 
DOLABELLA, | 
Fly, and fave him, 


SCENE NIL 


CASSIUS, a dagger in his hand, DOLABELLA, ROMANS, 


CASSIUS, 
The deed is done: he's dead. 


DOLABELLA, 


| Aſſiſt me, Romans, 
Strike, kill the traitor, | 


CASSIV'S, 
Hear me, countrymen, 
Iam your friend, and your deliverer, 
Have broke your chains, and ſet the nation free : 


The conqu'rors of the world are now the ſons 
Of liberty. 
DOLABELLA, 


| O!]! Romans, ſhall the blood 
Of Cægqar 


CASSIUS, 
J have ſlain my friend, to ſerve 
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The cauſe of Rome; he wou'd have made you ſlaves, 
And therefore have I ſlain him : is there one, 
Amoneſt you all, ſo baſe, ſo mean of ſoul, 
As to be fond of ſlav'ry, and regret 
A tyrant's loſs ? is there one Roman left 
That wiſhes for a king? if one there be, 
Let him appear, let him complain to Caſſius 
But ye are fond of glory all, I know 
Ye are, and will applaud me for the deed. 


ROMANS, 


Periſh his mem'ry! Cæſar was a tyrant, 


CASSIUS, 


Preſerve theſe gen'rous ſentiments, ye ſons 

Of happy Rome, ye maſters of the world; 
Antony means, I know, to tamper with you, 
But you'll remember, he was Cæſar's ſlave, 
Bred up beneath him from his infant years, 
And in corrupticn's ſchool has learn'd from him 
The tyrant's art; he comes to vindicate 

His maſter, and to juſtify his crimes ; 

Contemns you all, and thinks he can deceive yo. 
He has a right to ſpeak, and muſt be heard, 
Such is the law of Rome, and to the laws 

I ſhall ſubmit ; but in the people ſtill 
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Is lodg'd the pow'r ſupreme, to judge of Cæſar, 
Of Antony, and me : ye now once more 
Poſſeſs thoſe rights which had been wreſted from you, 
Which Cæſar took, and Caſſius hath reſtor'd : 
He will confirm them : but I go, my friends, 
To meet great Brutus at the capitol ; 
To thoſe deſerted walls once more to bring 
Long abſent juſtice, and our exil'd gods; 

To calm the rage of faction, and repair 
| The ruins of our liberty : for you, 
I aſk you but to know your happineſs, 
And to enjoy it : let no artifice 
Deceive you, but beware of Antony. 


ROMANS, 
If he ſpeak ill of Caſſius, he ſhall die. 4 
CASSIUS, x 
Romans, remember theſe your ſacred oaths, 
ROMANS, 


The friends of Rome ſhall ever be our care, 


SCENE VIIL 


ANTONY, ROMANS, DOLABELLA. 


Fiſt ROMAN, 
But Antony appears. * 


Second 
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Second ROMAN. 


What can he dare 
To offer? \ 


Firſt ROMAN, 
See, his eyes are bath'd in tears: 
Hark how he ſighs, he's deeply troubled, 
Second ROMAN, 
O, 
He lov'd him but too well. 
| ANTONY, 
I did indeed: 
I lov'd him, Romans, wou'd have giv'n my life 
To fave my friend's ; and who amongſt you all 
Wou'd not have dy'd for Cæſar, had you known, 
Like me, his virtues ? to the laws he fell 
A noble ſacrifice : I come not here 
To gild his mem' ry with a flatt'ring tale, 
The world was witneſs to his deeds, the world «+ 
Proclaims his glory; ] but aſk your pity, 
And beg you to forgive the tears of friendſhip, 


Firſt ROMA N. 
Caſſius, you might have ſhed them for your country, 
For Rome in ſlav ry; Cæſar was a hero, 
But Cæſar was a tyrant too. 


Second ROMAN, | 
A tyrant Cou'd 
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Cou'd have no virtues: Caſſius was our friend, 
And ſo was Brutus. 


ANTON. 


I have nought to urge 


Againſt his murtherers ; they meant, no doubt, 


To ſerve the ſtate ; whilſt gen'tous Cæſar pour'd 
His bounties on their heads, they ſhed his blood; 


But, had he not been guilty, Rome wou'd ne'er 


Have acted thus, he mult have been to blame: 


And yet did Cæſar ever make you groan 
Beneath his pow'r? did he oppreſs his country ? 
Did he reſerve the fruit of all his conqueſts 
But for himſelf, or did you ſhare the ſpoil ? 
Mere not the treaſures of the conquer'd world 


Laid at your feet, and laviſh'd all on you? 
When he beheld his weeping countrymen, 
From his triumphal car he wou'd deſcend 

To ſooth their gliefs, and wipe their tears away. 


Cæſar was always merciful, 


What Czfar fought for, Rome in peace enjoys ; 
Rich by his bounty, by his virtues great; 
He paid the ſervice and forgot the wrongs 
Which he receiv'd; immortal gods ] you knew 
His heart was ever ready to forgive, 


ROM ANS. 
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ANTON. 
Alas! 
Cou'd his great ſoul have ever ſtoop'd to vengeace 
He yet had liv'd, and we had ſtill been happy. 
Not one of all his murtherers but ſhar'd 
His bounties; twice had he preſerv'd the life 
Of Caſſius — Brutus horrible to think ! 
O, heav'n ! my friends, I ſhudder at the crime, 
The baſe aſſaſſin, Brutus, was — his ſon, 


ROMANS, 
His ſon | ye gods 

ANTONY, 

I ſee, it ſhocks your ſouls, 

I ſee the tears trickle down your cheeks : 
Ves; Brutus is his ſon: but you, my friends, 
You were his children, his adopted ſons : 
O, had ye ſeen his will! 


ROMANS. 
What is it? tell us, 


ANTONY, 
Rome is his heir; his treaſures are your own, 
And you will ſoon enjoy them : O, he wiſh'd 
To ſerve his Romans, ev'n beyond the grave : 
"T'was you alone he lov'd, for you had gone 
To ſacrifice his fortune and his life 


In 
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In Afia's plains : O, Romans, oft he cry'd, 
You are my ſov'reigns, I am the world's maſter, 
And you are mine, Cou'd Brutus have done more, 


Or Caſſius ? 


ROMANS, 
We deteſt them: 


Fit ROMAN, | 
Cæſar was 
The father of his country. 
'ANTONY. 
But he's gone ; 
Your father is no more : the pride, the glory 
Of human nature, the delight of Rome, 
Cut off by vile aſſaſſins; ſhall he go 
Unhonour'd, undiſtinguiſh'd to the tomb ? 
Shall we not raiſe the fun'ral pile to one 
So dear, the father, and the friend of Rome ? 


Behold, they bring him here. 


[The further part of the ſtage opens, and diſcovers the lic- 
tors carrying the body of Cæſar, cover'd with a bloody 
robe; Antony deſcends from the roſtrum, and kneels down 
near the body, 


ROMANS. 


£95" 


O dreadful ſight ! 


ANTONY, 
Behold the poor remains of Czſar ! once 
The firſt of men, that god whom you ador'd, 
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Whom ev'n his murth'rers lov'd, your beſt ſupport, 
In peace your guardian, and in war yout glory, 
Who made whole nations tremble, and the world 
Bow down before him : is this he, ye Romans, 
'This bleeding corpſe, is this the mighty Cæſar? 
Mark but his wounds: here Cimber pierc'd him, there 
The perjur'd Caſſius, and there Decimus; 
There, with unnat'ral hand, the cruel Brutus 
Deep plung'd the fatal poniard ; Cæſar look'd 
Towards his murth'rer, with an eye of love 
And mild forgiveneſs, as he ſunk in death 
He call'd him by the tender name of ſon ; 
My child, he cry'd w— 
Fiſt RO MAN. 


The monſter! O that heav'n 
Had ta'en him hence before this fatal deed [ | 


[The people croud round the body, 


The blood ſill flows. 
ANTONY, 


O! it cries out for vengeance : 
From you demands it: hearken to the voice; 


— 
1 


1 


* The reader will perceive how cloſely Voltaire has here fol- 
low'd Shakeſpear, and at the ſame time muſt obſerve how inferior 
the copy is to the great original, 
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Awake, ye Romans, hence, and follow me 

Againſt theſe vile aſſaſſins; the beſt tribute 

That we can pay to Cæſar's memory, 

Is to extirpate theſe uſurpers: haſte, 

And with the torch that lights his fun'ral pile 

Set fire to ev'ry traitor's houſe, and plunge 

Your daggers in their breaſts: away, my friends, | 
Let us avenge him; let us offer up 

Theſe bloody victims to the gods of Rome. 


ROMAN, 


We follow thee, and ſwear by Cæſar's blood 
To be reveng'd : away. 


ANTON v. [To Dolabella, 


We muſt not let 
Their anger. cool, the multitude we know 
Is ever wav'ring, fickle and inconſtant: 
We'll urge them to a war, and then perhaps 
Who beſt revenges Cæſar may ſucceed him. 
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TRAGE D Y. 


Repreſented in December, 1752. 


HIS tragedy is founded on hiſtorical truth 
A Duke of Britany, in the year 1387, com- 
manded the lord of Bavalan, to aſſaſſinate the conſta- 
ble of Cliſſon: Bavalan, the day after, told the duke 
it was done : the duke becoming ſenſible of the horror 

\ of his crime, and apprehenſive of the fatal conſe- 
quences of it, abandon'd himſelf to the moſt violent 

| deſpair; , Bavalan, aſter giving him time to repent, at 
length told him that he lov'd him well enough tc 
diſobey his orders, &c. 


The action is tranſported to another age and coun- 
try for particular reaſons, 
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DRAMAT IS PERSON. 


The DuxE of Folx. 

AMELIA. 

Vamir, Brother to the Duke of Foix. 
Liso1s. 

THrais, Confidant of Amelia, 

EM Ak, Friend of Vamir. 


SCENE, the PaLace of the DokE of Fon 


AMELIA 
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ACT I. SCENE l. 


AME L IA, LISOIS, 
11018. 

Er mit a ſoldier, in this ſeat of war, 
To ſteal a moment from the battle's rage, 
And greet the fair Amelia; to the king 
| Thy noble heart is bound, I know, by ties 
Of deareſt friendſhip ; Jong and faithfully 
Hath Liſois ſerv'd the valiant duke of Foix 
Who holds thee here a pris'ner: well I know 
The violence of his paſſion for Amelia, 


IX. 


Foreſee 


218 AME LIA: Or, 
Foreſee the dreadful conſequence, and come, 
With all the warmth of friendſhip, to adviſe 
And to conſult, to lay my heatt before thee, 
Perhays 'tis not unworthy of thy notice, 


AMELIA, 


The ſeal of truth is ever on thy lips, 
I know thy firm integrity; whate'er 
Thou ſay'ſt, I ſhall believe, 

LISOIS, 

Know then, tho long 

P've ſerv d the duke with moſt unweary'd zeal, 
Through years of peril, and unnumber'd toils, 
Yet cou'd I ne'er approve the fatal league 
That bound, him to the Moor, and took from France 
The nobleſt of her princes; in theſe days 
Of public diſcord, I have rang'd myſelf 
Beneath no banners but what honour rais'd, 
And follow'd but the dictates of my heart: 2 
Not that, the ſlave of prejudice, my ſoul 
Is blind to all the errors of a friend ; 
With grief I ſce the duke's impatient warmth, 
 Th'impetuous ardor of his boiling youth, 
I cannot ſhut my eyes againſt his follies : 


Oft times the torrent which I ſtrive to ſtop 
| __ © Mocks 


cks 


Mocks my weak pow'r, and throws downall before itz 
But he has virtues that will recompenſe | 
His worlt of faults: if we muſt follow none 
But perfect princes, whoſe unbiaſs'd hearts 


* 


Are free from ev ry vice, and ev'ry weakneſs, 


Whom ſhall we ſerve? I love the duke; and yet 
'Tis with regret I draw the hoſtile ſword 
*Gainſt France : I wiſh he cou'd be reconcil'd. 


AMELIA, 
If that cou'd &er be done, thy influence beſt 
Might reunite them: if he loves his glory, 
*Sure this miſguided prince will liſten to thee, 
How fatal has his error been ! 


LISOIS, 
In vain 

P've try'd to bend his haughty ſpirit ; oft 
Have I with harſh unwelcome truths attack'd him, 
And ſorely pierc'd his heart: but thou alone 
Can'f bring him to his duty and his king : 
That was my errand here: there was a time 
When on the fair Amelia I had plac'd 
My hopes of bliſs ; without abaſement then 
thought you might have liſten'd to my vows ; | 
Put heav'n reſery'd thee for a nobler fate, 

Vor, II. L Whilit 
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220 AME LI A: Or, 
Whilſt I was abſent, by the cruel Moors 
Thou wert enflay'd ; the happy conqu'ror came, 
The gallant Foix, and ſav'd thee from their rage; 
His was the glory, his be the reward: 

His claims are ſtrong, his youth, his rank, and pow'r, 
His fame, and ſervices, all plead for him; 

Amelia's juſtice and her gratitude 

Muſt bind her to him: I have no pretence, 

And therefore I am filent ; but if merit 

Cou'd make thee mine, I wou'd diſpute the prize 
Ev'n with the ſons of kings, nor yield Amelia 

To any but to him: he is my maſter, 

My leader, and my friend ; he loves me well : 
J am not a half proud half virtuous lover, 
But what I ſtill wou'd litigate with pow'r, 

I give to friendſhip : nay, I can do more, 

I can ſubdue the weakneſs of my heart, 

And plead a rival's cauſe ; point out the path 
Of glory to thee, ſhew thee what is due 
To that illuſtrious hero who preſerv'd thee, 

By whom thou liv'ſt: I can behold unmov'd, 

And with unenvying eye, thy charms beftow'd 

| On him who beſt deſerves them: take my heart 

I Between you, and accept my honeſt ſervice, 


This arm ſhall fight for both; I ſacrifice 


THE DUKE or FOIX. 
My paſſions to your int'reſt : friendſhip bids me, 
And I obty ; my country too commands: 
Remember, if the prince is yours, he ſoon 
Will be the king's, 


* 


AMELIA. 

Thy virtues, noble youth, 
Aſtoniſh me; thou giv'ſt th' admiring world 
A rare example; canſt thou be fincere ? 
And ſure thou art ſo, thus to conquer love, 
And give up all to friendſhip ! all who know 
Muſt wonder at thee : thou haſt ſerv'd thy maſter, 
And can'ſt not be an enemy to mine: 
A heart ſo gen'rous ſure muſt think with me: 
'Tis not in ſouls like thine to hate their king. 
Shall I then aſk one favour at thy hands ? 

LISOIS, 
Amelia's orders ſhall be ever ſacred: 
Command, and I obey. 


AMELIA, 


Thy gen'rous counſel 
Hath urg'd me to accept a-noble rank 


L look*d not for, and offer'd by a prince: 


The choice, I own, docs honour to Amelia, 


When reflect, that, long before he told 
L 2 
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His love, he ſav'd my liberty and life; 
Foe to his ſovereign, tho' the rebel Moor 
Hath drawn him from his duty and allegiance, 
Vet he has pour'd ſo many favors on me, 
I cannot bear to hurt him, tho', in ſpite 
Of all his goodneſs, and my gratitude, 
I muſt refuſe him: his unhappy paſſion 
Afflicts me; tis diſtreſsful to my heart, 
For all his kindneſs thus to make him wretched, 
Fain wou'd I ſpare myſelf th' ungrateſul taſk 
Of ſaying that I muſt not hear his vows : 
It is not for my feeble voice to tell 
A prince his duty ; *twere a dangerous pow'r, 
And I am far from wiſhing to enjoy it; 
Who can direct him better than thyſelf ? 
Alas ! my lord, tis not a time for love; 
The royal army at our gates, and nought 
But war and ſlaughter all around us : blood 
On every ſide ! himſelf againſt my maſter, 
Againſt his brother, now in arms; all theſe 
Are pow'rful reaſons : O, my lord, in you 
Is all my hope; forgive me; O complete 
The gen'rous work, reſtore me to my king ; 
Let him do that, *tis all I aſk ; but add 
This effort more to what thou'ſt done already: 
Thou 
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Thou haſt the ſtrongeſt influence o'er his heart, 
A firm and manly ſoul; a friend like thee, 
Reſpected and belov'd, will make the voice 
Of duty heard, his counſels will be laws. 
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| LISOQO1T1S. 
Alas! thoſe counſels will have little weight 


Againſt the paſſions that poſſeſs his ſoul ; 

His fiery temper gives me too much cauſe 

To fear him : he's inclin'd to jealouſy, 

And if he hears I had a thought of thee, 

'Twill drive his ſoul to madnels, and perhaps 
Undo us all: he muſt be ſooth'd by art; 

Leave him to me, and try to reconcile 

Your jarring int'reſts; weigh his offers well. 
Henceforth I'll think no more of love and thee, 
But get me to the field, the ſoldier's duty 

Shall engroſs me: if thou lov'ſt thy country, 

If France be dear to thee, reſtore her hero, | 
And ſhe will bleſs thee for the deed : farewell. 
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SCENE II. 
AME L IA, THAIS, 


AME L IA. 


Reſtore him, ſaid he ? what ! at that dear price 
Of all my happineſs ! it cannot be; 
*T were infamous and baſe, the worſt of crimes, 


THAIS, 


But wherefore is the prince thus hateful to you? 
Why in theſe days of diſcord, war, and tumult, 
Whilſt faction reigns, and on our royal race 
Brother'gainſt brother arms, and ev'ry hour 
Brings new afflictions, wherefore ſhou'd Amelia, 
W hoſe gentler ſtars for other purpoſes 

Had form'd her ſoul, to love and to be lov'd, 
Why: ſhou'd Amelia, with ſuch ſentiments 
Of ſcorn and hatred, meet a hero's vows 


Who had aveng'd her cauſe? The prince, thou know'ſt, 


Amongſt his anceſtors can boaſt the blood 
Of our firſt kings, and is himſelf a lord 

Of rich domains, and wide- extended pow'r, 
1 Fa . 4 Jak Fr ? I 18 | 7 24 s - * 4 K 
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And gain'd with rapture, can theſe only fill 
Thy heart with ſorrow, and thy eyes with tears ? 


AMELIA. 


Becauſe he ſav'd me once, has he a right 
Now to oppreſs me? Muſt Amelia fall 
A victim to his fatal aid ? I know 


I'm much indebted to him, wou'd I were not! 


THAIS, 
Nay, that's ungrateſul. 
AME L IA. 
Thou ſhalt know my heart. 
My miſeries, my duty, and my fate: 
I will no longer keep the ſecret from thee, 
'T were crue] to diſtruſt thee ; when thou know'ſt 
My ſtory, thou may'ſt juſtify thy friend. 
I muſt not liſten to the prince's vows, 
For know, my heart is given to his brother. 
THAIS, 
Ha! to the noble Vamir |! 
AMELIA, 
Yes, my friend : 
With mutual oaths we ſeal'd our mutual faith, 
And at Leucate I expected him, 


L 4 There 
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There to confirm it at the holy altar, 

When by the cruel Moors that ruſh'd upon us 

I was ſurpris'd, and made a captive; then 

The prince, to theſe unconquer'd ſavages 

In firm alliance bound, appear'd, and fav'd me; 
There's my diſtreſs: the life another ſav'd 

Muſt be devoted to the faithful Vamir. 


THAIS. 


But why then thus conceal thy paſſion ? why 
Nouriſh a hopeleſs flame thou ſhoud'ſt extinguiſh ? 
He wou'd reſpect this ſacred tie, and check 
His fruitleſs paſſion. 
- AMELIA, 
O 1 muſt not tell him: 
The brothers, to complete my ſorrows, arm'd 
Againſt each other, have ta'en different parties 
In this deſtructive war; the faithful Vamir 
Fights for his king. Thou know'ſ the violence 
Of his proud rival : all I can oppoſe 
To his fierce rage is melancholy filence 
Ev'n yet he knows not that in happier times 
The gallant Vamir had engag'd my heart: 
To tell it him wou'd fire his jealous ſoul, E 
And only make Amelia more unhappy. 
Lis time to quit this fatal place, the king q 
With 


The ſtarting tear wou'd ſoon betray me: what 
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With pleaſure will receive me : let us hence, 

The priſ'ners, Thais, from theſe walls ev'n now 

Are breaking forth, and meditate their flight: 

They will conduct us: I defy all danger, 

Will hazard all for freedom and repoſe. 


THAIS. 
Behold the Duke. 10 
AME L IA. 


I cannot ſpeak to him, 


1 * 1 
* 


Wou'd 1 not give for ever to avoid him! 


SCENE III. 
DUKE of FOIX, LISOIS, THAIS. | 
DUKE; [to Thais, 
Avoid me ! fly me ! "Thais, ſtay : thou know'ſt 
My forrows, know'lt I love her to diſtraction ; 
My life depends on her : but let her not 
Abuſe her pow'r, and drive me to deſpair : 
I hate her cold reſpect, her poor return 
Of gratitude to all my warmth of paſſion : 
Delay is cruel, *tis the worſt refuſal ; 
"Tis an affront my heart will ne'er forgive: 
In vain ſhe boaſts to me her loyal zeal, 
Her fond attachments to her royal maſter, 
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* *Tis time that all ſhou'd yield to love and me: 
Here let her find her country and her king; 
To me ſhe owes her honour, and her life ; 
AndI owe all to her, 1 owe my love: 
United as we are by ev'ry claim, 
We muſt not part, the altar is prepar'd, 
She ſhall be mine; go, tell her all is ready, 


S DN IV. 
The DUKE, LIS OIsS. 
LIS OISò. 
My lord, remember that our kingdom's ſafety 


Depends on this deciſive day. 
DUKE. 


I know it 
And am reſolv'd to conquer or to die 


Amelia's huſband. 
LISOTS: 


But the foe advances, 


And ſoon will be upon us. 
DUKE, 
Let him come, 
I mean to fight him; think'ſt thou I'm a coward ? 
Think'ſt thou the tyrant love ſhall &er extinguiſh 
My noble thirſt of glory ? though ſhe hates, 
She ſhall admire me {till ; ſhe boaſts indeed 


„ 1 1 Pot 


Her 


THE DUKE or FOIX. 
Her ſov'reign empire o'er my captive heart, 
But ſhall not blaſt my virtue and my fame. 
No: thy reproaches are unjuſt, my friend 
Was too ſevere; condemn me not unjuſtly, 
Love ne'er unnerves the gallant ſons of France: 
Ev'n from the boſom of ſucceſs and joy, 
Fearleſs they fly to arms, and ruſh on death: 
And I too will die worthy of Amelia. 


FE i £ Þ ©. 


Say rather, worthy of thyſelf : I think 
To day of nothing but the public welfare; 
I talk of battles, and thou ſpeak'ſt of love. 
My lord, I've ſeen the army of the foe : 
Vamir, ſo fame reports, is arm'd againſt us : 
From us, 1 know, he hath long ſince withdrawn. 
His valiant troops, I know him not; but hear 
He's of a noble nature: if his ſoul, 
Inſpir'd by duty, and by glory warm'd, 
Still feels the tender tie that link'd your hearts 
In earlier years, he may aſſiſt us now, 
And be the means of making wiſh'd-for peace. 
My cares — — — 

DUKE. 


Away : I wou'd not be oblig'd 


Thus to a brother: ſhall I ſue for peace, 
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And aſk forgiveneſs? yet it hurts my ſoul 

To think that Vamir is my foe : I ſtill - 

Remember our paſt friendſhip, and the love 

I bore him once; but ſince he will oppoſe me, 


Since he's no longer ours, why let him go, 


And ſerve his king. 
LISOIS, 


Thy fiery temper braves 

Too far the patience of an eaſy monarch, 
| DUKE, 

A monarch ! the mere phantom of a king, 
Unworthy of his race, a royal ſlave, 
In golden chains, and ſeated on a throne 
Subjected to a petty officer: 
I'm not afraid of Pepin their arch-tyrant ; 
] hate a ſubject that wou'd frighten me, 
And I deſpiſe a king who can't command: 
If he permits a rebel to uſurp 
The ſov'reign pow'r, I'll ſtill ſupport my own: 
'This heart's too proud to bend beneath the laws 
Of theſe new upſtarts who oppreſs their king : 
Clovis, my royal anceſtor, ne'er taught 
His ſons to cringe beneath a haughty maſter, 
At leaſt theſe faithful Arabs will revenge me; 
Ir I muſt feel a tyrant, let him be 


A ſtranger. 
LISOIS, 


Tut DUKE oF FOIX: 231 
a 1e. | 
Jou deteſt theſe“ governors, 

But they have ſav'd our empire, which your friends, : 

The Arabs, but for them had overthrown : | 

I tremble at this new alliance : Spain 

Before you ſtands a terrible example : 

Theſe ſavage plund'rers, theſe new tyrants dig 
Our graves with our own hands, *T were better far 


To yield with prudence. 
| DUKE, ; 


What, fall down and ſue 


For mercy ! 
LISOIS. 


Your true int'reſt long forgotten 

DUKE. 

Revenge is my firſt int'reſt. 
LIS OIS. 
Love and anger 

Too long have rul'd the boſom of my friend. 

DUKE. 
I know they have, but cannot conquer nature. 


* 


„—ͤ 


* The original is vous haifſlez un Maire ;' literally tranſlated 
you hate a Mayer. Maire may perhaps ſound very well in a 
French ear, but in Eng/iſþ it is rather unpoetical, and ſo far 
beneath the dignity of the Buſkin, that I am not certain whether 
the ſingle word Mayor, repeated two or three times, wou'd not 
throw an air of ridicule over a whole ſcene, and perhaps con- 
tribute in a great meaſure to damn a modern tragedy, 
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232 AME LI A: Or, 

1 LISOIS. | 
You may, you ought ; nay, I'll not flatter you, 
But ey*n, tho? I condemn, I'll follow thee ; 
Tis a friend's duty to point out the faults 
Of him he loves ; to counſel, to exhort, 
To fave him from the dang'rous precipice : 
This I have done for thee, but thou wilt fall, 
And J muſt periſh with thee. | 

DYKE, 
O my friend, 

What haſt thou ſaid? I 
n LIS OIS. 

But what I ought to ſay : 
And wou'd to heav'n that thou had'ſt liſten'd to me 
W hat doſt thou purpoſe ? 

DUKE. 
When my ardent hopes 

Shall be fulfill'd, when the ungrateful maid 
Shall give ſweet peace to my diſtracted mind, 
Then will I hear the counſels of my friend, 
What can I purpoſe now, or what deſign, 
Till I have ſeen the tyrant who muſt guide 

My future fate ? let her determine for me, 

Let her ſave me, and I will fave my country. 


Exp of the FIRST ACT, 
= ACT 
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A Cr H. SCENE I. 

'- The DUKE of FOIX alone, 
She cannot ſure again refuſe to ſee me, 
And urge me to deſpair ! ſhe dare not do it: 
Fool that I am to give her thus the pow'r, 
How weak is my proud heart to yield itſelf 
A voluntary flave ! go, throw thyſelf, 
Mean as thou art, beneath the tyrant's feet 
Go, make thy life dependant on a word, 
Alook, a ſmile, from proud Amelia ; paſs 
From love to fury, and from tears to rage; 
'Tis the laſt time I e'er will ſpeak to her. 
| go — 

SCENE II. 


| Tie DUKE, AMELIA, and THAIS, who advance 
from the upper end of the ſtage, 


AME I. I A, 
There's hope, my Thais; yet I tremble. 
Wou'd Vamir hazard this bold enterpriſe ? 
'Tis full of danger; ha! what do I ſee ? 


[adyancing towards the Duke, 


Amelia, what hath this way led thy ſteps 
I know not, but thy eyes too plainly tell me 
ns That 
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That I was not the object of their ſearch : 
What! ſtill turn from me, ſtill inſult the heart 


That dotes upon thee ! cruel tyrant, thus 


To blaſt the laurels planted on my brow : 
O if Amelia's hand had plac'd them there 
They might have flouriſh'd, hut ſhe has forgot 
Her plighted faith, and broke her flatt'ring promiſe, 
AMELIA, 
Thou never hadſt my faith, I never gave 
My promiſe, gratitude is all I owe thee, 
DUKE, 
Did I not offer thee my hand ? 
| AMELIA, 


Thou didſt: 
It was an honour which I cou'd not merit, 
And which I never ſought, but I receiv'd it 
With due reſpect ; you thought, no doubt, a rank 
So glorious mult have dazzled pcor Amelia. 
At length, my lord, 'tis time to undeceive you; 
I do it with regret, becauſe I know 
It will oftend you, but I muſt be plain : 
In ſhort, my lord, I love my king too well 
To think of wedding with his foe : thy blood 


I] know 
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I know, is noble; mine is ſpotleſs yet, "(£19113 


Nor will be ſtain'd with foul diſloyalty, 

And I inherit from my anceſtors 

The fix'd abhorrence of my country's foes : 

Nor will I e'er acknowledge for a maſter 

Ihe friend of tyrants, be he e'er ſo great: 

Such is my firm reſolve ; perhaps, my lord, 

It may ſeem harſh, but you oblig'd me to it. 
DUK F. | 

This is a language, madam, which I own 

I look'd not for; I never cou'd have thought 

That angry heav'n, to make me doubly wretched, 

Wou'd chooſe Amelia for its inſtrument 

Of vengeance : you have ſtudy'd long in ſecret 

Tue arts of black ingratitude, of ſcorn 

And inſult, and now open all your heart. 

] was a ſtranger to this patriot zeal, 

This moſt heroic ardor for thy country, 

This fetch of policy ; but tell me, madam, 

Whom have you here but this inſulted lover, 

The injur'd Foix, to ſuccour and ſupport you ? 

Thou haſt reproach'd me with my new alliance, 

Thoſe faithful friends on whom I here rely 

For all my ſafety, and for all my pow'r ; 

Wichout their aid thou had'ſt been till a captive; 


* 


To 
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To them you ow'd your liberty and life, 
And am I thus rewarded ? 
AMELTA, 

You prolong'd 
My wretched days; but are they therefore yours, 
And may I not diſpoſe them as I pleaſe ? 
Did you preſerve me but to make me wretched, 
To be a tyrant o'er the life you ſav'd ? 

DUEE. 

Ungrateful woman, t:ou deſerv'ſt the name 
Of tyrant moſt, for now I read thy foul, 
See thro? the thin diſguiſe, behold too plainly 


My own diſhonour, and thy treach'rous falſchood ; 


I know thou lov'ſt another, but whoe'er 

He be that thus hath robb'd me of thy heart, 
Fear thou my love, and tremble at my rage ; 
For, if he be on carth, I'll find the traitor, 
And tear him from thee : if amidſt its horrors 
My foul cou'd feel one momentary joy, 

*T wou'd be to make thee wretched, 


* 


AME LIA. 
No: my lord, 
Indeed 3 it wou'd not; reaſon will forbid it: 
Thy ſoul's too noble to oppreſs with woe 
A life which thou had'| ſav'd ; but if thy heart 


Shou'd 


| TA DUKE or FOIX. 2 
Shou'd ever ſtoop fo low, thy virtues ſtill, 
Thy goodneſs in my memory ſhall live, 
And only thy unkindneſs be forgotten. 


] pity, and forgive thee z thou wilt bluſh 
Hereaſter at the thought of inj'ring me; 
Spite of thy threats, my ſoul is yet unmov'd, 
Nor dreads thy anger, nor defies thy pow'r. 
| DUKE. 
Forgive the tranſports of a mind diſturb'd, 
The rage of love embitter'd by deſpair; 
Liſois, I find, holds ſecret conf'rence with you, 
Abetts your falſehood, and defends your conduct 
Leans to the royal party, and combines 
In vain with you to make a convert of me : 
it ſeems I'm to be govern'd by your will, 
And not my own : your converſe is the ſame, 
The ſame your purpoſe; but why uſe theſe arms 
Againſt me? to perſuade my caſy heart, 
Why muſt Amelia ſeek a ſtranger's aid ? 
A word will win me, if *tis ſpoke by love. 
; AMELIA. 
My heart, I own, hath open'd to thy friend 
Its hopes and fears, but he hath done much more 
| Than he had promis'd : pity then my tears, 
| Pity my ſorrows, be thyſelf again ; 
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Subdue a paſſion which Amelia muſt not, 


Cannot return: accept my gratitude, 
"Tis all I have to give thee, 


DUKE, 

Liſois then, 
And he alone, enjoys thy confidence, 
Thy friendſhip, more perhaps; I ſee it now. 

AM EL IA. 

You may perhaps hereafter, but at preſent 
You have no right, fir, to controul my thoughts, 
My actions, or my words; no right to blame me, 
Or to complain: I ſought thy friend's aſſiſtance, 
And he has giv'n it me; I wiſh, my lord, 
That you wou'd learn to act and think like him. 


SCENE III. 
The Duke alone, 
Tis well: this baſe ungrateful perjur'd woman, 


Without a bluſh, confeſſes all her falſehood ; 

The myſt'ry is unfolded now: one friend, 

One only friend, I had, and he deſtroys me. 
Friendſhip ! vain phantom, unſubſtantial ſhade, 
So often ſought for, and ſo ſeldom found, 

Thou ever hadſt ſome wholeſome dravght to pour 
Into my cup of ſorrow : but at laſt | 
T hou 
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Thou too, like love, haſt cruelly deceiv'd me! 

For the reward of all my errors paſt 

I have but this, that no allurements now, 

No flatt'ring pleaſures, henceforth ſhall betray me; 
For from this hour I will be fond —of nothing, 
But lo the traitor comes with cruel hand 


To tear my wounds, and make them bleed afreſh. 
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SCENE IV. 
'LISOIS. 
| My lord, I come obedient to your orders : 
But why that ſrown, thoſe eyes of diſcontent 
That ſcowl upon me? has thy ſoul, long time 
The ſport of paſſion, weigh'd in teaſon's ſcale 
Thy int'reſt, and thy happineſs ? 
DUKE, 


It has. 
LISOIS. 
And what was the reſult ? 


DUKE. 
My eyes are open'd 
To falſehood and deceit ; I've learn'd to find 
A rival and a traitor in my friend. 
LISOIS, 


| How's that | 


DUKE, 


ou It is enough. 
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Too much, my lord: 
Who is the traitor ? 
DUKE. 
Can'ſt thou aſk me who? 


Who but thyſelf was privy to the wrongs 


I have receiv'd, who elſe muſt anſwer for them ? 


I know, Amelia hath convers'd with thee 

Here, in the palace ; when I mention'd thee 
She trembled : this affected filence ſpeaks 

Your guilt more plainly, and I know not which 
Moſt to abhor, Amelia, or = —my friend, 


LISOIS, 
Can'ſt thou yet liſten to that friend? 
DUKE, 


| I can, 
LISOIS. 


Think'ſt thou I ill am anxious for my fame? 

Doſt thou eſteem, and can'ſt thou yet believe me? 
DUKE. 

I will: for till this hour I thought thee virtuous, 

And held thee for my friend. 


118011. 
Thoſe noble titles 
Have hitherto conducted me thro? life; 


TE DUKE or FOIX. 


But wherefore juſtify myſelf to thee? 
Thou'ſt not deſerv'd it: know, Amelia's charms 
Long ſince had touch'd my heart, before thy hand 
Had ſet her free, and ſav'd her precious life, 
But by the ties of gratitude ſhe's thine : 

Thou haſt defery'd her by thy ſervices : 

For me, I'm more the ſoldier than the ſoft 

And tender lover ; I deſpiſe the art 

Of baſe ſeduction, fit for courts alone, 

And flatt'ry's ſmooth perfidiouſneſs ; my ſoul 
Is made of firmer ſtuff: I talk'd indeed 

Of marriage to her ; and that ſacred tie, 

Knit by eſteem and fair equality 

Of fortune and condition, might have made het 
More happy far than rank and titles cou'd, 
That ſtand upon a dang'rons precipice : 

But yeſternight, you know, I viſited | 

Your ramparts, when your jealous ſoul alarm'd 
Diſcover'd all its paſſion : I obſerv'd it: 

Jo day I ſaw the object of your grief, 

Your lov'd Amelia, and beheld her charms 
Wich eyes of cold indifffrence : o'er myſelf 

I gain'd an eaſy conqueſt : I did more, 

Pleaded for thee, for an ungrateful friend, 

And urg'd a paſſion which I can't approve 


Recall'd 


* 
= 
l 
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= 
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Recall'd the mem'ry of thy bounties paſt, 
= Thy glory and thy rank, acknowledg'd faults 
| I knew you had, and number'd all your virtues; 
All this againſt myſelf I did for thee ; 
For my friend's happineſs gave up my own: 
And if the facrifice is ſtill imperfect, 
Shew me the rival that ſtill dares t'oppoſe thee, 
And I will take my life to do thee juſtice, 


DUKE, ; ; 

My friend, thou ſoar'ſt above me; I am fall'n, 
Abaſh'd, confounded : who cou'd ſee Amelia 8 
And not adore her? but to conquer thus ] 
Thy paſſion ! O, thou never cou'dſt have loy'd her. ] 
. 11s ois. ! 

I did : but love, like other paſſions, acts l 
With diff'rent force on diff'rent minds. a 
| | I love \ 
* Too well, my friend, and cannot imitate | 
The virtue I admire: my fooliſh heart 1 
LISOIS. u 

I aſk not for thy praiſes, but thy love; T 


And if thou think'ſt that I have merited 


Aught at thy hands, O do but ſerve thyſelf, 
SOT Thy 


Thy 


* 


4 
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Thy happineſs is Liſois' beſt reward, 
Thou ſeeſt with what determin'd hate thy brother 
Purſues the Moor, I dread the conſequence : 
The people groan beneath this foreign yoke, 
Soon, I foreſee, the empire will unite 
Their ſcattc1'd pow'rs, new enemies {ill riſe 
Againſt us, the pure blood of Clovis ſtill & 
I; worſhipp'd by the croud, and ſoon or late 
The branches of this ſacred tree, that long 
Have bcen beneath the ſtorm, again fhall riſe, 
Spring with freſh verdure, and o'erfhade the land. 
Plac'd by thy rank and fSrtuncs near the throne, 
Long time thou wet't thy king and country's friend 
But in the days of publick diſcord, fate 
Attach'd thee to another cauſe ; perhaps 
New int'reſts now may call for new connections, 
And what united may diſſolve the tye; 
The pow'r of theſe deſpotic governors 
May be reſtrain'd, and weaken'd by thy hand 
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a DUKE, 
I wiſh it were ſo: think'ſt thou then Amelia 
Wou'd liſten to me? if I ſhou'd embrace 
The royal party, might ſhe ſtill be mine? 
LIS8OIS. 
lam a ſtranger to Amelia's heart: 
Vo I. II. — 
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But what are her deſigns, her views to thee ? 
Muſt love alone decide the nation's fate ? 

In Touraine's field, when gallant Clovis fought, 
And, o'er the haughty conquerors of Rome 
Victorious, ſtopp'd the bloody Arian's hand, 
That dealt deſtruction round us, did he ſave 

His country, think'ft thou, but to pleaſe a miſtreſs? 
This arm againſt a rival is prepar'd 

To ſerve my friend, but I wou'd ſerve him more, 
Wou'd cure him of this fond deſtructive paſſion ; 
This love deceives us, we're too fearful of him ; 


We wound ourſelves, and lay the blame on him; 
The coward's tyrant, and the hero's ſlave; 
He may be conquer'd ; Lifois has ſubsu'd him, 
And ſhall he triumph o'er the blood of kings 
Who never yet ſubmitted to a foe? 
Awake, my friend, and be our great example 
In ev'ry virtue ! 
| DUKE. 

Yes, I will do all, 
All for Amelia: ſhe muſt yield at laſt, 
Her laws, her king, her maſter, ſhall be mine: 
I have no will but her, and in her eyes 
Will read my duty, and my fate: poſſeſs'd 
Of the dear treaſure, will be reconcil'd 
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To ev'ry foe. O how my heart enjoys 
The pleaſing hope ! I had no cauſe to fear, 
I have no rival: if thou art not lov'd, . 
I can have none: who in this court wou'd dare 
To caſt one look towards Amelia ? now 
Her vain pretexts are vaniſh'd : reaſon, glory, 
My int'reſt, and my birth, the ſacred right 
Of my great anceſtors, all all unite 
To bind the nuptial chain, and make me happy. 
Henceforth I am the king's, and will ſupport him; 
So virtue bids, and beauty has commanded, 
On this bleſt day will I confirm the oaths 
I made to love: away, my friend, I leave 
My int'reſt and my fortunes to thy care. 


LISOIS, 


Permit me then, my lord, to ſeek the king: 

I cou'd have wiſh'd that this important change 
Were to the hero not the lover due; 

But be it as it may, th'effect's too glorious 

To blame the cauſe: I triumph in thy weakneſs, 
And bleſs for once the lucky pow'r of love. 


M 2 SCENE. 
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NV. 


The DUKE, LIS OIS, an OFFICER, 
OFFICER, 


My Lord, the foe advances ; we expect 
A fierce aſſault, and wait your orders; time 


Is precious, 
DUKE, 


Cruel fate ! to counteract 
My noble purpoſe ! then farewell to peace, 
And welcome vi&'ry ? I'll deſerve Amelia: 
I heed not theſe raſh fools : of all the foes 
I have to conquer, there's but one to fear, 
And that's — Amelia, 


Exp of the SEconD ACT, 


E 4 


— — 


ACT III. SCENE I. 


DUKE of FOIX, LIS O1S, 
DUKE. 


HE day is ours ; thanks to thy friendly hand 
That guided my. raſh youth; thy noble ſou}, 
In peace or war, is my beſt counſellor. 


LISOIS, 
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LISOIS, 

The glorious fire that animates thy heart 

Muſt always conquer, when 'tis check'd by prudence, 
As here it was: preſerve this happy virtue, 


*T will make thee happy, and 'twill make thee great; 
The coward's reſtleſs, but tiie hero, calm, 


DUKE. 


How is the lover? can he ever taſte 

Of ſweet tranquility ? but ſay, my friend, | 
This unknown chief, that mounted on our ramparts, 
And with his ſingle arm ſo long ſuſpended 

The doubtful vict'ry: I grew jealous of him: 
Where is he? what became of him ? 


LISOIS, 
| Surrounded 

By ſlaughter'd friends, alone long time he ſtood, 
And brav'd oppoſing legions; but what moſt 
Surpis'd us, when at length he had eſcap'd 
From ev'ry danger, wond'rous to relate! 
He yielded up himſelf a pris'oner to us 
Conceals his rank and name, accuics heav'n, 
And begs for inſtant death, One friend alone 
Attends him, and partakes his ſorrows. 


M 3 DUKE 
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DUKE, 

| Liſois, 

© Who can this bold this fearleſs ſoldier be ? 

He wore his beaver down: ſome ſecret charm 

O'erpower'd my trembling ſoul when I oppos'd him, 

Whether this fatal paſſion that enſlaves me 

Hath ſpred its weakneſs o'er each faculty, 

And left the ſoft impreſſion on my ſou}, 

Or that my bleeding country's voice alarm'd 

This conſcious heart, and filently reproach'd me. 
LISOIS, 

As for the weakneſs of thy ſoul, advice 

I know were vain, but ſure thy country's voice 

May till be heard; now is the time to ſhew 

The greatneſs of thy ſoul, and give us peace. 

Fartune, that ſmil'd on us to-day, perhaps 

May frown to-morrow, and thy pride be forc'd 

To ſue for pardon to a haughty foe. 

Since thou art happy, and Amclia's thine, 

Now reſt thy glory on the common cauſe, 

This brave unknown may forward our deſigns ; 

Let us improve the lucky moment. 


DUKE, 
Yes, 


My friend, I will do all to ſerve Amelia, 
| | Her 
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Her cauſe is mine: I muſt prepare the minds 
Of my brave followers for the change; to thee, 
And to thy happy counlels, ev'ry blits, 

Glory and peace, and hymenial joys, 

To thee I owe, to friendſhip and to love. 


SCENE-IT.. | . 
LISOIS, VAM IR, and E MAR at the further end of | 
the ſtage, 


LISOIS, 


It is the noble pris'ner, and his friend, 1 
If I miſtake not: this way they advance; 
He ſeems o'erwhelm'd with deep diſpair, 


VAMIR, 
| O heay'n ! 
Where am I? whether doſt thou lead me? 
LISOIS, 
Stranger, 


Whoe'er thou art, be comforted ; thy fate 
Hath thrown thee into noble hands: thou'lt find 
A gen'rous maſter, who can ſee deſert 
Ev'n in a foe : may I not aſk thy name? 
i VAMIR. 

2 I am a poor abandon'd wretch, the ſport 
: Of fortune, one whole leaſt affliction is 
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To be a captive, and from ev'ry eye 
Wou'd wiſh to hide the.ſtory of my fate: 
It is enough to be ſupremely wretched, 
Without this cruel witneſs of my woe: 
Too foon my name and ſorrows will be known. 
LISOIS, 
Reſpect is due to miſery like thine ; 
I will not urge thee further, but retire : 
Pchaps ev'n here thy ſoul may find relief 
In gen'rous treatment, and a milder fate. 


SCENE III. 


VAMIR, EM AR. 
VAMIR, 


A milder fate! I muſt not hope for it: 
O I have liv'd too long. 
E MAR. 
Thank heav'n, my lord, 
That we are fall'n amongſt ſuch noble foes, 
And ſhall not groan beneath a ſtranger's pow'r, 


VAMIR, 
No yoke ſometimes ſo galling as a brother's 


EM AR, 
But you were bred together, and the ties 
Of tend'reſt friendſhip link'd your hearts. 
V AMIR 
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VA MIX. 

- EET | They did : 
But O ! the friendſhip of our early years 
Soon takes its flight: he lov'd me once, and ſtill 
This heart retains a brother's kindneſs for him: 
I cannot hate him, tho' he conquer'd me. 


EMAR, 1 
He knows not yet how great a captive comes 5 | 
To grace his triumph ; knows not that a brother 
Is in his pow'r, whom vengeance had inſpir'd.— 

VAMIR. 

No : Emar, never did a thought of vengeance 
Enter my heart; a diffrent paſſion ſway'd 
The foul of Vamir: can it be, juſt heav'n ! 
Or is it but the lying voice of fame, 
That my Amelia's falſe, that ſhe has broke 
Her ſolemn vows ? for whom too? added guilt 
To her, and double ſorrow to thy friend! 
The ſacred laws of nature, and the ties 
Of tender love, all broken, all betray'd ! 
Unjuſt, inhuman byother! 


EMAR, | 
Knows he then 
How dear a treaſure he hath robb'd thee of 


8 In 
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In thy Amelia? did not Vamir ſay 

That he was ſtill a ſtranger to thy love? 
VAMIR, 

But ſhe is not: ſhe knows what ſolemn ties, 
What ſtrict engagements, bound us to each other: 
That at the altar, e'er we had confirm'd 

Our mutual vows, the barb'rous Moor ruſh'd in, 
And tore her from me; the baſe raviſhers 
Eſcap'd my vengeance, and my happier brother 
Enjoys the precious treaſure Vamir loſt. 
Ungrateful woman ! came I here, my friend, 
But to reproach her ? what will it avail ? 

Sae will not liſten to my fond complaint : 

But to my royal maſter I have liv'd 

A faithful ſervant, and to falſe Amelia, 

And faithful will I die : when ſhe ſhall know 
How well I lov'd her, ſhe may ſhed a tear, 

And in a brother's arms lament my fate, 


EMAR, 


Repreſs thy ſorrows ; ſee, the Duke approaches. 


| VAMIR, 
Be ſtill, my heart. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 
DUKE of FOIX VAM IR, EMA R. 


DUKE. 


This myſtery alarms me: 
But I muſt ſee this noble captive: ha ! 


He turns aſide with horror, 


VA MIX. 
Hateful life ! 
Muſt I ſupport thee ſtill? muſt I again 
Behold the faithleſs wretch ? 
DUKE 
What do I hear? 
VAMIR, | 
Doſt thou not know me? 
DUKE, | 
Ha! my brother! Vamir! 
VA MIRA. 
Alas! too ſure I am that wretched brother, 
Thy vanquiſh'd foe, a poor abandon'd captive, 
DUKE. 
Thou art my brother ſtill, and I forgive thee 
But 'tis moſt ſtrange, and moſt unnatural : 
Cou'd the king find no inſtrument but thee 


To 
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To execute his vengeance on my head ? 
What had I done to Vamir ? 


VAMIR. ; . 

Made his life 
Unhappy : wou'd that thou had'ſt ta'en it from me! 
DUKE, 

Dreadful effects of civil ſtrife ! 
g VAMIR, 


| More dreadful 
Are the deep wounds that pierce the heart of Vamir. 


DUKE, 
Againſt another foe I might have ſhewn 
A ſoldier's courage, but I pity thee, 

| VAMIR. 

Pity thyſelf, the wretch who has betray'd 
His country, and deceiv'd the king that lov'd him; 
A traitor, and unworthy of thy race, 

DUKE, | 
Brand me not, Vamir, with th' opprobrious name 
Of traitor, leaſt I ſhou'd forget myſelf, 
And ſpurn thee for the inſult : no, my brother, 
I'm not that baſe ungrateful wretch thou think'ſt me; 
Thou ſee'ſt me ready to reſtore fair peace, 
And heal the wounds of my divided country. 

VAMI R. 
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v AMIR. 
Thou heal our wounds! thou — 
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DUKE. | 
Ves: the day that ſeem'd 
So fatal to thy peace ſhall quench the flames 
Of public diſcord, and unite us all, 
VAMIX. 
O *tis a day of ſorrow. 
DUKE. 


Of delight 
And joy, the day that crowns my withes— 


VAMIR. 


How | 
DUKE, 


Yes, Vamir, all is chang' d, and J am happy. 
N VAMIR, 

It may be ſo: | heard indeed thy heart 
Theſe three-months paſt has been the ſlave of love ; 
And if report ſays true, moſt violent 
And fierce thy paſſion. 

| DUKE, | 

Thou haſt heard aright; 
I love her ev'n to madneſs: thou art come 
In happy hour to make our bliſs complete. 
Yes: I will Jay my friends, my foes, my ev'ry claim, 
Revenge and glory, all beneath her feet. 
Go, 


«| 
þ 
| 
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Go, tell her two unhappy brothers, long | 
[To his attendants, 

By adverſe fate to diff'rent int'reſts bound, 

Wait but a look from her to be united, 


[To Vamir, 
Blame not my paſſion, Vamir, when thou ſee'ſt 


The lovely object, ſoon wilt thou approve it. 
VAMIR, [Afide, 


And does ſhe love thee ? cruel thought ! 


| At leaſt 
She ought : one obſtacle alone remain'd, 


And that ſhall be remov'd, 
VAMI Ry? ' [ Afide, 
Inhuman brother ! 


Know'ſt thou what led me to this fatal place, 
And mean'ſt thou to inſult me ? | 


DUKE. 

| Let us bury 
In deep oblivion ev'ry thought of diſcord ; 
Behold, the fair Amelia comes. 


SCENE 


THE DUKE or FOIX. 
SCENE V. 
DURE of FOIX, VAMIR, AMELIA, 


AMELIA. 


n | O heav'n! 
What do I ſee? I die. 


DUKE. 
Amelia, liſten, 
And mark how happineſs ariſeth oft 


From our misfortunes ; this day I have conquer'd, 


And this day found a brother ; thou, my Vamir, 
Shalt be a witnels to the pow'r of love. 

What nor Amelia's pray'rs, nor her reproaches, 
My gen'rous friend, my country, and my king, 
Long time in vain ſollicited, her charms 

At length have won: to them I yield ſubmiſſive. 
Amelia, whilſt I was thy ſov'reign's foe, 

Thou wou'd'ſt not liſten to my vows : henceforth 
I have no laws, no friends, no king, but thine :; 
So love commands, and love ſhall be obey'd, - 
Vamir, thou'rt free: be thou the meſſenger. 

Of welcome tidings to the court: away, 

And tell the king I haſten to preſent 

His fair ally, the conqu'ror who ſubdued 

A rebel's heart, and of a dang'rous foe 
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Hath 
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Hath made a faithful ſubject; chang'd by her, 


And her alone. | 
VAMIR, [Ade, 


"Tis as I wiſh'd: my fate 

Will ſoon be known : peak, and pronounce our doom. 
DUKE, 
Amelia, ſpeak, art thou not ſatisfy'd 
Wich my ſubmiſſion ? Is it not enough 
To ſee a conqueror thus humbly kneel 
Before thee ? Can my life alone content 
Thy cruel heart? take it, ungrateful woman! 
I wiſh'd but to preſerve it for thy ſake ; 
For thee alone I liv'd, for thee will die, 
AMELIA, 
Jam aſtoniſh'd, and my fault'ring voice 
Will ſcarce give utt'rance to my words: — my lord, 
If thy great ſoul laments thy country's fate, 
And feels for her diſtreſs, thy gen'rous care 
Mult ſpring from nobler motives than the wiſh 
To ſerve Amelia; thou haſt heard the voice 
Of pow'rful nature; what hath love to do 
Where only honour hath a right to dictate ? 
| DUKE, 
'Tis thy own work, Amelia, all thy own : 
O''er ev'ry int'reſt, ev'ry paſſion, love 
Superior reigns ; reproach me, cover me 
With 


* 
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With ſhame, no matter: I muſt force thy heart; 
Come, to the altar, 
| VAMIR, 
Dar'ſt thou 
AMELIA, 


. No, my lord; 
I'd ſooner die: my life's at thy command, 
But not my heart: there is a fatal bar 
Between us, and I never can be thine, 
DUKE, 

'Tis well, ungrateſul — doſt thou hear her, Vamir ? 
But I'll be calm: I'll not complain of thee, 
I ſee thee now: the ſoft perſuaſive arts 
Thar call our paſſions forth, the flatt'ring hope 
That's giv'n but to betray, the ſubtle poiſon 
Spred o'er our hearts, deceitful all and vain, 
No longer ſhall ſeduce my eaſy faith, 
The eye of reaſon hath detected them, 
And the ſame art that bound hath ſet me free: 
I will not bluſh befor thee, Vamir : no, 
J will not be deſpis'd : but let me ſee 
This bidden rival, bring him here before me, 
And I will yield him up the worthleſs prize; 
For know, ] have contempt enough for both 
To wiſh you were united ; that alone 
Shou'd be your puniſhment, 

| | AMELIA, 
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AME L IA. 

Perhaps, my lord, 

Twere fitteſt for Amelia to retire 
In ſilence, but I hold my honour dear, 
And muſt defend it: I have been accus'd 
Before your brother, and muſt anſwer thee. 
Know then, I'm deſtin'd to another's arms; 
IJ own my love, my tender paſſion for him; 
Amelia were unworthy of his heart, 
Had ſhe & er giv'n a diſtant hope to thee : 
But you wou'd ſeize my faith and liberty, 
As if they were by right of conqueſt thine. 
I ow'd thee much, but injuries like theſe, 
My lord, diſcharge the debt of gratitude, 
And cancel all: I ſaw, and pity'd long 
The violence of thy fruitleſs paſſion for me; 
Do not then make me hate thee: I rejected 


Thy proffer'd vows, but never ſcorn'd thy love : 


I wiſh'd for thy eſteem, and gave thee mine, 
DK. 


Perfidious woman ! nought haſt thou deſerv'd 


But my reſentireat, which thou ſoon ſbalt know 


Is equal to my love: you waited then 
For Vamir to be witneſs of my ſhame ! 


] 
] 
] 
\ 
J 
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I ſhou'd 
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I ſhou'd have thought he was himſelf the traitor, 
If — but he ne'er beheld thy fatal charms, 

My happier brother never knew Amelia, 

Who is this rival ?.let me know his name, 

But think not I will tamely yield to him. 

No: I deceiv'd thee there, but cannot long 
Diſſemble; 1 will drag thee to the altar, 

There, as he dies in torment, ſhall he ſee 

Our hands united ; I will dip in blood 

The torch of Hymen: well I know that princes 


Have been delpis'd for mean and vulgar ſlaves, 
But I ſhall find him, 
VAMIR, 
Why ſhoud'ſt thou ſuppoſe 
This rival ſo contemptible ? 


DUKE, 


And why 
Shoud'ſt thou excuſe him? Did'ſt thou never know 
her ? | 
"Tis dreadful to conceive it. If thou did'ſt, 
Now, traitor, tremble. 
| VAMIR, 
Vamir tremble ? No: 
Too long already I have born in filence 


Thy cruel inſults; know me now, barbarian, 
| Know 


262 AME LI A: Or, 


Know a deſpair that's equal to thy own : P 
Strike here ; behold thy brother, and thy rival. R 
DUKE. 
Thou, Vamir, thou ? C 
VAMIR, 
Yes: for theſe two years paſt 

We've been united in the ſtricteſt bonds 80 
Of tender love; the only good on earth D 
I wiſh'd to keep, thy cruel hand hath ſtrove 

To raviſh from me, made my life unhappy : 6 
Judge of my mis'ries by thy own : we both Is 
Are jealous, both were born the ſlaves of paſſion : 1 
Hatred and love, reſentment, and deſpair, I 
Poſſeſs our ſouls, and all in the extreme: Ur 


Thou wert my rival, therefore I oppos'd thee: 

Furious, and blind, I ran, I flew to ſave 

The object of my love; not all thy pow'r Q 

Reſtrain'd me, nor my weakneſs, time nor place, | | 

Not ev'n thy noble courage ; love prevail'd | 

Of er friendſhip, and the ties of blood: be thou 

Cruel like me, like me unnatural, 

Whilſt I have-life, thou never can'ſt enjoy 

Thy conqueſt, never can'it poſſeſs Amelia: 

Strike then and puniſh, ſhed thy brother's blood ; 
But 


zut 


\ 
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But when thou dragg'ſt her with thee to the altar, 
Remember, ſhe's thy ſiſter, and my wife. 


DUKE. 


Guards, ſeize the traitor, take him from my ſight. 


AMELIA, 

Stay, cruel prince; art thou inflexible, 

Deaf to the voice of nature ; O, my lord ! 
VAMIR, 


Sue not for me, Amelia, Vamir's fate 

Is to be envy d: he moſt claims your pity 
Who hath betray'd his king, and injur'd thee: 
I am reveng'd, the victory is mine; 

For thou art hated here, and I'm belov'd. 


AMELIA. [kneeling to the Duke, 


O deareſt prince, my lord, fee at your feet — 


DUKE, 


Away with him : riſe, madam, for your tears 
And fruitleſs pray'rs to fave a traitor's life, 

But pour freſh poiſon o'er my wounded heart 
That bleeds for thee; byg I will die, Amelia, 
Not unreveng'd : when thou ſhalt feel my rage, 
Accuſe chþþ ſelf ; the work is all thy own. 


AMELIA 


AME L IA: Or, 


AMELIA, 
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I cannot leave thee: O, my lord, yet hear — — 
DUKE. 


If I muſt hear thee, ſpeak, go on. 


SCENE VI. 
The DUKE, VAMIR, AMELIA, LISOIS, 
| LIS OIS. 


My lord, 
The people are in arms; at Vamir's name 
They roſe tumultuous, and on ev'ry fide 
Diſorder reigns ; th'affrighted ſoldiers leave 
T heir colours, and in wild confuſion fly : 
Mean time the foe unites his ſcatter'd pow'rs, 
And ruſhes on us. 
DUKE. 

Go, ungrateful woman! 
Thou haſt not long to glory in thy crimes; 
Follow her- 


I muſt to the factious croud | 
And ſhew myſelf: thou, Liſois, guard this traitor. 


SCENE VII. 


L1S 01S. 


| 2 
'Art thou a traitor ? coud'ſt thou thus diſgrace 
Thy noble blood, to violate the laws 


[To one of ' her attendants, 


ants 


Ol 
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Or nature? cou'd a prince ſo far forget 
His duty and himſelf? 
VAMIR, 
I never did : 
The people's juſt : my brother is a rebel, 
And has betray d his maſter, 
LISOIS, 
Hear me, Vamir : 
My foul deſires no greater happineſs 
Than to unite you: long have I beheld 
With deep regret my bleeding country's woes, 
Our fields laid waſte, and nature ſacrific'd 
To diſcord and revenge; the haughty Moor, 
Rais'd on our ruins, menacing the ſtate, | 
Which we have weaken'd by our own diviſions, . 
O, if thou bear'ſt a heart-that's truly noble, 
And worthy of thy race, now fave thy country; 
Exert thy pow'r to reconcile the king, 
Soften thy brother, and put out the flames 
Of civil war. : 
VAMIR, 
Impoſſible! thy cares 
Are fruitleſs all and yain : if nought but difcord, 
Revenge and hatred, led me to the field, 
Had glory and ambition fir'd my breaſt, 


Thou 


x o 
- - * 


266 AME LI A: Or, 
Thou might' have hoped indeed to re- unite us; 
But chere s a bar more fatal ſtill behind. 
: L 1 SUIS. 
What cou'd' it be! O tell me, Vamir. 
VAMIR, 
Love: 
Love that has fill'd this breaſt with ſavage fury, 
And made my brother cruel and inhuman. 
| LISOIS, 
Good heav'n ] that vain caprice ſhou'd thus deſtroy 
The nobleſt purpoſes ! Almighty love, 
Can'ſt thou reverſe the laws of nature, fill 
With unrelenting hate the jealous hcarts 
Of fondeſt brothers, and in ev'ry clime 
By private paſſions work the public ruin ? 
Vamir, I feel for both, but long have ſerv'd 
Thy brother ; I muſt hence, and ſecond him 
Againſt thy factious friends: the ſtrife is dreadful, 
And much I fear will have a-bloody end ; 
But I muſt fly to ſuccour him: farewell; 
Thou art my pris'ner, but I leave thee here ; 
Give me thy word, that ſhall ſuffice, 
VAMIR, | | 
I do. 
LISOTIS, 


Tus DUKE or FOIX, 267 
1 
Wou' d I cou'd knit you in the bonds of peace J- 
But much more to be fear'd than all thy foes, 
And far more fatal, is the tyrant, love, 


EN p of the THrikD Act. 


_— 


ACT IVV. SCENE I. 
VAMIR, AME LIA, E MAR. 

AME LIA. 
O * how the hand of heav'n hath mark'd 
My life with ſad variety of woe | 
The chance of war, that tore me from thy arms, 
Once more hath join'd us ; but, alas! we meet 
On mournful terms, meet but to part; my Vamir, 
Did'ſt thou not ſay it muſt be.ſo? 


VAMIR, 
It muſt: 
Thou ſeeſt me chain'd by honour's laws beneath 
A rival's pow'r: my ſacred word is giv'n : 
Vamir may die, but muſt not follow thee, 


. AMELIA, 
. Thou who haſt dar'd to fight, art thou afraid 
To flee from him? 

Vo f. II. N 5 VAMIRX. 


268 AMELIA: Or, 
VAMIR; 
Lam: my honour binds me: 
Take thou advantage of the gen'ral tumult, 
Which favors thy retreat: à guard attends 
To aid thy flight; heav'n will protect thy virtues ; 
Hope for the beſt. 
AMELIA, 
TE What can Amelia hope, 
When thou art from her ? 
VAMIR, 
Tis but for a day. 
AMELIA, 
O but that day will be an age to me. 
Grant, heav'n | my tears and terrors may be vain. 
The Moor, I know, thirſts for Vamir's blood; 
Think'ſt thou thy brother will not give it him? 
| He loves with fury, and he hates with rancour 
His hatred, like his love, is in extreme: 
He is thy rival, and the Moor's ally. 
I tremble for thee. 
| VAMIX. 
He wou'd never dare 
AME LIA. 
O his impetuous paſſion knows no bounds. 


VAMIR. 


TAE DUKE or FOIX. 
VAMIR, 

He muſt be taught to know them ſoon ; the king 
Comes to revenge us: half his force already 
Throngs to the royal ſtandard; if thou lov'ſt me, 
Fly, my Amelia, from th'impending ſtorm, 
From dreadful ſlaughter, and the din of arms, 
And all the terrors of a bloody field; 
But, above all, avoid my furious rival, 
W hoſe jealous love deſpis'd, will turn to rages 
Avoid an inſult Vamir muſt revenge, 
Or periſh in th' attempt: my dear Amelia, 
Hope of my life, the only good on earth 
] have to boaſt, do not expoſe thyſelf 
To needleſs dangers, but retire in ſafety. 
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AME LIA. 
Why wilt thou hazard then thy precious life, 
And ſtay without Amelia? 


VAMIR. 


When thou'rt ſafe, 
I ſhall not fear my brother; ſoon perhaps 


Vamir may prove his beſt ſupport : to-day 

I am his pris'ner, but perchance to-morrow ; 
May be his patron, and perſuade the king 
To ſpare a rebel: to protect my rival 


N 2 Where 


20 A M E L I A; Or, 
Were noble triumph. Haſte, Amelia, leave 


This feat of danger. 
AMELIA, 


Whereſoever fate 
Shall caſt my hapleſs lot, I'll carry with me 
My hatred and my love; mid'ſt ev'ry danger, 
In the wild deſart, or the gloomy dungeon, 
In exile, or in chains, in death itſelf, 
Still hall I think on, ſtill adore my Vamir: 
But Ol I cannot bear to live without thee. 


VA MIRA. 
It is too much: thy griefs unman my ſoul. 
What noiſe was that? O thou haſt ſtaid too long. 


SCENE II. 


AMELIA, VAMIR, DUKE of FOIX, Guards, 


' DUKE. 

I hear his voice; *tis he: ſtay, villain, thou 
Who haſt betray'd me. 
" _ VAMIR, 

| 1 betray'd thee not. 
Now ſatiate thy fevenge, and take my life 
Loſe not à moment, for the hand of heav'n 

Is rais d againſt thee : tremble, ſlave, thy king 


Approaches: thou haſt conquer'd none but Vamir: 


Thy maſter comes, take heed. 


e 


D U K E. 


4 
] 
| 
E 
1 
I 
\ 
D 


Tu: DUKE or FOIX. 


DUKE. 
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He may revenge, 
But cannot ſave thee; for thy blood — 


AME LIA. 
. O no, 
Amelia's guilty: let Amelia die, 
And not my Vamir: I decciy'd thy guards, 
And barter'd with them to aſſiſt my flight 
From hatred ſlav'ry, and a tyrant's pow'r: 
Puniſh my crimes, but O reſpect a brother, 
Reſpect thyſelf, thy own unblemiſh'd fame: 
He neꝰ ex betray'd, but loves and wou'd have ſerv'd thee, 
Ev'n when thy rage had doom'd him to deſtruction. 
What crime has he committed? none, my lord, 
None but the crime of loving his Amelia. 

DUKE, | 
The more thou plead'ſt for him, the more his guilt : 
Thou art his murth'rer : thou, whoſe fatal charms 
Have poiſon'd all our happineſs, and arm'd 
Our hands againſt each other, may the blood 
Of both fall on thee ! now thou weep'ſt, thy tears 
No longer ſhall deceive me: L muſt die, 
But Vamir firſt ſhall periſh. Yet I love thee, 
Ev'n yet thou may'ſt eſcape the fatal blow: 


N Accept 


: 
1] 
. 
\ 
| 
: 


272 AME L IA: Or, 
Accept my hand, attend me to the altar, 


And ſeal his pardon there. 
AME LIA. 


Who, I, my lord? 


DUKE. 
It js enough, 
| AMELIA. 
Shall I be falſe to Vamir ? 
DUKE, 


Stop—Auſwer me, 
AMELIA, 


I cannot, 
DUKE, 
Let him die, 
VAMIR, 

Amelia, never let his threats overcome 
Thy noble faith, but love me well enough 
To ſee me periſh: leave me to my fate; 
Now I ſhall fall triumphant: ſhoud'ſt thou yeild, 


Vamir muſt die by his Amelia's hand, 


a D U K E. 
Guards, drag the traitor to the tow'r: away. 


SCENE III. 


DUKE, AME L IA. 
AME L IA, 


And wilt thou make this horrid ſacrifice ? 
Pollute thee with the blood of innocence ; 


Thou wilt not ? DUKE. 


F 


H 
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"DUKE. : 
Ves: to hate thee, and to die, 
Is all I wiſh ; to ſee thee more unhappy, 
More wretched than myſelf, to ſhed the blood 
That's deareſt to thee, and to make thy days 
As full of woe, as was that fatal hour | 
Which hath deſtroy'd us all. Away, and leave mez 
The ſight of thee diſtracts me. 


SCENE IV. 
DUKE, AMELIA, 18 018. 


From thy juſtice, 
And, that alone, I can expect relief. 
Help me to ſoften this obdurate heart: 
Aſſiſt me, Liſois. 


puEx. 

: If ' thou litten ſt tc to her, 
Thou'rt not my friend. . 

AMELIA. 
I call juſt heay'n to witneſs, 
DUK E. 
Hence from my ſight : I loath thee, 
. AMELIA, 


Tyrant, go, 
For I abhor thee ; ſpite of all thy rage, 

I thought a woman might at leaſt command 

Some cold reſpect ; but love, that ſoftens all, 


N 4 Hath 


274 AME LI A: Or, 
Fiath loft its tender influence o'er thy heart : 
Leg ve thee to thy rage; go, ſacrifice 


z 


victims, midſt thy crimes be ſure thou count 
/xu.cla's death, and with it count thy own, 

+ ©: vengeance comes, and in thy puniſhment. 

{7 nites us all; inglorious ſhalt thou periſh, 

A unlamented, Die, inhuman ſavage; _. 
that hatred, that contempt of thee, 
V hich now I feel, puriue thy memory, 


And after ages execrate thy name ! 


S C-ENE SV. 
DUKE FOIX, LISOIS. 
J 
Ves, cruel prophet, J expect the doom 


Pronounc'd by thee, that diſcord's fatal hand 
Shall ſeize on all, and join us in the tomb. 
LISOIS., 
Rage has o'erpower'd him, and his ſenſes fail, 
v U K E. 
What ſays my friend? am I to ſuffer ſhame 
And inſult thus; and ſhall my haughty rival 
Bear off the falſe perfidious dear Amelia ? 
Wilt thou bear this, or wait'ſt thou till the traitor 
Shall raiſe a pow'rful faction to enſlave me:? 


* 
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Ro C1801 3. 
Too well I ſee, my Lord, the royal party. 
Hath ſpread ſedition thro? the multitude, 
And ſhook their faith, _ : 
DUKE. 
Vamir lights up the flame: 


He has betray'd us all. | 
L18018. | 
I never meant 


To palliate Vamir's crimes, for much I dread 
The fatal conſequence already France 
Is arm'd againſt us. If the people ſeek 
Their ſafety in rebellion, all is loſt: . 
Danger's on ev'ry fide. 
DU K E. 
What's to be done? 
LIS OIS. 

Prevent it: rage and love muſt be ſubdued; 
Then may we conquer all. We muſt be firm 
And reſolute ; avoid or brave the ſtorm : 
Do as thou wilt, my hand is ready ſtill 
To aid my friend. This morning thou had'ſt thoughts 
Of treating with the king: if thou command'ſt, 
I'll go, my lord, ev'n now, and ſue for peace; 
Or if we try the fortune of the day, 


The 


276 AME LI A: Or, 
The faithful Liſois ſhall attend thee ſtill: 
There, if thou fall'ſt, thy friend ſhall not ſurvive thee, 
DUKE, 
Alone I will deſcend into the grave: 
Live thou, to ſerve my cauſe, and to revenge me. 
My hour is come, I muſt fulfil my fate : 
Who wiſhes but for death, is ſure to find it; 
But mine ſhou'd come with all his terrors round him; 
I muſt have vengeance ; and whene'er I fall, 
Will drag my rival with me to the tomb, 
LIS OI 8. 
What horrid thoughts are theſe |! 
DUKE. 
; In yonder tow'r 
He is confin'd: *tis under thy command, 
And thou did'ſt promiſe, that when'er — 
earn 


EY | Of whom 
Speak'ſt thou, my lord, a brother? 


LIS OIS. 


No: a traitor, 
My worſt of foes, a rival who abhors me; 
One who has robb'd me of my deareſt treaſure : 
The Moor demands his head, and I have promis'd 
To give it him, 


LISOIS. 
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LISOIS, 
Ha! promis'd to ſhake off 
The bonds of nature and humanity | | 
DUKE. 
Long ſince they had proſcrib'd him, 
LISOIS, 
. And to them, 
Thou yield'ſt his life? 
DUK E. 
Not to their vengeance only, 
But to my own, which ſhall be ſatisſy'd. 
What is the Moor to me, or what my country? 
'LISOIS, 
To love then you wou'd make the ſacrifice, 
And I muſt be the executioner. 
DUKE. 
No: I expect not fo much juſtice from thee; 
I am a wretch, abandon'd and forlorn, 
Betray'd by love, deſerted by my friend; 
But there are thoſe who yet will keep their promiſe; 
Others, perhaps, may ſerve me, nor alledge 
Such poor excuſes for ingratitude, 
LIS OI 8. 


[Afﬀer a long ſilence. 
I am reſoly'd ; and be it guilt or juſtice, 


Ne'er ſhalt thou ſay, that Liſois hath betray'd thee ; 
Thou art unhappy ; Vamir is a traitor, 


It 


* 
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It is enough; I love thee, and conſent: 
There is a time for deſperate extremes, 
When duties the moſt ſacred mult give way 
To hard neceſſity: at ſuch an hour 

I cannot ſuffer thee to try the faith 

Of any heart but mine : ſucceſs alone 


Muſt prove my triendſhip : ſoon ſhalt thou determine 


Whether thy Liſois lov'd thee, and was faithful. 


DUKE, 
Once more in ſorrow I behold a friend ; 
Deſerted by the world, in thee I find 
My only refuge: thou wilt not permit 
A haughty rival to inſult my rage, 
To trample on my aſhes, and enjoy 
My kingdom in the arms of my Amelia, 


LISOIS. 
I will not ; but in recompence for this, 


I muſt demand another ſacrifice, 


| DUKE, 
What is it ? ſpeak, 
LISOIS. 
i I cannot bear the Moor, 
Our inſolent protector; cannot bear | 
To ſee him lord it o'er thy noble ſubjects, 
I wou'd not ſerve a tyrant, nor ſubmit 


* © 


* 


THE DUKE or FOIX, 
To ſhameful flav'ry for a poor ſupport 
We do not want; tis in our pow'r at leaſt 
To die without him: leave to me, my lord, 
The conduct of this day, perhaps my ſervice 
May claim it of thee : Liſois and the Moor 


Wou'd ne'er agree: I muſt command alone, 
To the laſt hour, 


DUKE, 7 
Thou ſhalt: I'll give thee all 
Thou can'ft deſire, let but Amelia feel | 
Deſpair like mine, and weep in tears of blood 5 
Her treach'rous lover : let me hear her groans 
In my laſt moments to delight my ſoul ; 
And for the reſt, *tis equal all: to thee 
I truſt my glory ; go, diſpoſe, command, 
Prepare thee for the field. 1 hope not now 
For vict'ry, nor for honourable death; 
For what is honour to a heart like mine, 
Sunk in deſpair ! O, be the ſad remembrance 
Of a falſe miſtreſs, and a cruel rival, 
Bury'd with me in everlaſting filence ! 
LISOIS, 
Eternal night, if poſſible, ſnou'd hide 
Such dreadful deeds : wou'd death had clos'd our eyes 
Before this day of horrors ; but go 
To keep my word, and ſave my friend, Farewell. 
Exp of the FouxTa AcT, 


ACT. 


* 


280 AME LI A: Or, 
ACT v. SCENE I. 


DUKE of FO IX, an Officer, 
DUKE. 


Perpetual mis'ry ! am I doom'd to ſee 

Nothing but faction, treaſon, and revolt ? 

Where are the rebels, do they mutiny ? 
OFFICER, 

At ſight of you, my lord, the croud diſpers'd. 

DUKE. 
On ev'ry ſide J am oppreſs d by Vamir ; 
All hearts are his; my mis'ries are complete, 


But what hath Liſois done ? 
OFFICER, 


His watchful courage 


Defends our ramparts gainſt the foe. 
5 DUK E, 


That ſoldier 
You brought to me in ſecret, has he done 


W hat I commanded ? 
OFFICER, 


Yes, my lord: e'er now 


He's at the tow'r. 


— — — OY a. 5 


DUKE. 
*Tis well: a common arm 
Will do it beſt, and execute my vengeance 


Without 


jut 
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Without remorſe : Liſois' uncertain heart 
Was not to be depended on; methought 


He look'd with too much coolneſs on my rage; 
We ſeldom try to mitigate a grief, k 


Which we contemn : to other hands I'll truſt 


My great revenge, Go thou, and fetch my ſtandard, 
Let it be brought upon the ramparts to me : 2 
New dangers preſs, and for the field again 

We muſt prepare: let the ſame zeal inſpire thee, 

And the ſame courage, imitate thy maſter, 

And learn of him to die, 


— 


[Exit Officer, 
E'er this *tis done. 


A baſe ungrateful woman dips my hands 


In brother's blood, and leads me to the tomb: 
A guilty murth'rer, ha! what means my heart? | 
I've nouriſh'd vengeance long; and ſhall I not 
Enjoy it now ? I tremble : and a voice, 
Solemn and fad, cries from my inmoſt ſoul, 
Stop, Foix, he is thy brother, hapleſs prince, 
Call back the murth'rer : Vamir was thy friend. 
O ſweet remembrance of our infant years, 
When in the days of innocence our hearts 
Spoke nature's language, and imparted free 
Our mutual wiſhes ! O, how oft has Vamir 
Partook my griefs, and with a brother's hand _ 
| Wiped 


* 
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Wiped off the falling tears! and ſhall I now 
Deſtroy him? O thou fatal paſſion, where, 
Where haſt thou led me ? ſure I was not born 
This ſavage, this barbarian : Vamir yet 

Was guilty; Vamir robb'd me of my life, 

In my Amelia: {till I am unjuſt ; ; 

He lov'd ; was that a crime to merit death ? 

Alas! nor time, nor war, nor abſence, cool'd 
Their faithful paſſion ; ſtill their guiltleſs flame 
In pureſt luſtre ſhone, before my heart 

Was poiſon'd by the crue] draught of love: 

But Vamir braves my wrath, and is my foe ; 
Deceives me, hates me; yet he is my brother : 
He ſhou'd have liv'd, he was belov'd, and happy, 
And only I ſhou'd periſh: I will die 

But, as I liv'd, with honour, Pity melts me, 
Nature determines, and I will forgive him. 

*T is time— 


DOI 0 


SCENE II. 
DUKE of FOI X, an Officer. 
DUKE. 
2 Prevent a parricide: away, 
Haſte to the tow'r, reverſe my orders; go, 
And let my brother 
e OFF IC ER. 
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OFFICER, 
O my Lordi 
DUKE, 15 
What ſay'ſt thou! 


Run, fly, obey me. ; 
| OFFICER. : 
Near the gate this moment 
I ſaw a body cover'd o'er with blood, 
Carry'd in ſecret forth by Liſois' orders, 
And much I fear —— 
DU K E. 
O heav'n | my brother's dead 
AndTI yet live: earth hath not ſwallow'd me, 
Nor light'ning blaſted a baſe murtherer, 
Foe to his country, an unnat'ral brother, 
How love has chang'd me! what a load of guilt 
Have I to anſwer for! the veil's remov'd; 
And now, alas! I know myſelf too well; 
I cannot be more guilty : O my brother ! 
I feel 1 lov'd thee, yet I flew thee, Vamir. 
| OFFICER, 
Amelia comes, my Lord, and begs to ſpeak 
In private with you, 
| DUKE. 
O ! I muſt not ſee her, 
Not for the world: I cannot bear it: no, 
| She 


4  AMELIA: Or, 
She will revenge the murther in my blood: 
But let her come : I tremble to behold her, 


SCENE III. 


DUKE of FOIX, AMELIA, THAIS, 
| AMELIA, 


My lord, you have prevail'd : and fince that hatred 
(How can I call it by another name) 
Which hath ſo long purſued me, now requires 
A brother's blood, or his Amelia's hand, | 
Take it: the choice is made, and I am thinz ; 
Remember, I'm the purchaſe of thy guilt ; 
Looſen his chains, and ſet my Vamir free, 
That I no, more may tremble for his life, 
And ] will give thee all, yield up my hopes 
Of happineſs with him, and follow thee, 
Ev'n to the altar; there the hand that gives 
My faith away, ſhall puniſh all my weakneſs. 
Know, at the temple, where thy bridal vows 
But thou defir'it my hand, and that alone 
I have to give thee: ha! thou'rt ſilent : ſay, 
Is Vamir, is thy brother freed already ? 
DUKE. 
My brother! 
AMELIA, 

Gracious heav'n —remove my. fears, 

Thy eyes are bath'd in tears, 


DUKE. 
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DUKE. 
Thou aſk'ſt his life. 


AME LIA. 
What do I hear? didſt thou not promiſe me 


DUKE. 

It is too late. 
AME LIA. 
Too late! O Vamir! 
DUKE, 
| f Ves, 
It is indeed: wou'd it were not, Amelia; 
The cruel] Liſois has obey d my orders 
Too faithfully : O live, to puniſh me; 
Pierce this inhuman, this unnat'ral heart, 
That lov'd thee but too well: 1 kill'd my brother, 
But for thy fake: reyenge on me he crimes 
Which but for thee I never had committed. 
AMELIA, [Falling into the arms of Thais, 

Vamir is dead, barbarian ! | 


DUKE, 


And thy hand 
Shall ſhed the murth'rer's blood. 


AME I IA. Craiating- 
| And is he gone? 
My Vamir— - 


DUKE, 


F 


AME L IA: Or, 
___ DVKE. 
Thy reproaches - 
AME LIA. 


| Spare me, ſpare me, 
IN not reproach thee ; take thy ſorrows hence, 


And thy repentance : let me but embrace him, 
And die. ; 
| DUKE, 
Amelia, thou haſt too much cauſe 
To grieve, but O for pity take this life 
That's hateful to me ; but I've not deſery'd 
To periſh by thy hand; but thou ſhalt guide 


SCENE IV. 
DUKE, AMELIA, LISOIS, 
LISOIS, 


What wou'd thy raſhneſs do ? | 
| [They diſarm him, 
DUKE, | 
An act of juſtice : 
Puniſh myſelf, 
AMELIA. 


Wert thou his vile accomplice 4 
„„ o 
Thou miniſter of guilt, thou haſt obey'd me. | 
LISOIS. 


4 


Tus DUKE or FOIX 28 
LIS OIS. 


I promis d you, my Lord, and I have done 
But what I ought. 


DU K E. 


Thy ſtubborn virtue oſt 
Hath check'd my follies, and oppos'd my weakneſs; 
But when [ bade thee be a murtherer, 
And kill my brother, then thou wert obedient. 
LISOIS, 
When I refus'd but now to execute 
The bloody office, did'ſt thou not employ 
Another hand ? 
DUKE, 

Love, pow'rful love, that chain'd 
My reaſon down, and ſway'd my fooliſh heart, 
Love pleads for me ; but thou whoſe wiſdom calms 
Each riſing paſſion, whoſe unalter'd ſoul, | 
Firm and unſhaken, I ſo oft have fear'd, 
So oft reſpected, that thou, thus unmov'd, 
Shoud'ſt ſuffer ſuch a deed of EVE $ : 
*Tis terrible | 

- þ L906 $; 
Since ſorrow and repentance, 

Virtue's beſt monitors, have pierc'd thy ſoul 
With juſt remorle : ſince, ſpite of all thy raſhneſs, 
To fave a brother's blood thou gladly now 


Woud'ſt 


288 AME LIA: Or, 
Woud'ſt give thy own; ye both ſhall find a friend. 


Keep thou thy penitence, $67” 
[To the duke, 


Dry up thy tears. 
[To Amelia, 


This is a day of triumph. Prince come forth : 
Embrace thy brother. | 


[The ſcene opens, and diſcovers Vamir, 


AME L IA. SUE 
O my Vamit ! 
DUKE, 
| | Ha! 
My brother ! 
AMELIA, 


_ Gracious heaven! 


DUKE, 
Can it be ? 


Again I ſee, again embrace my brother. 
* DUKE. 
O thy forgiveneſs makes my crime ſtill greater, 


| AM E L IA. 
O noble Liſois, thou haſt giv'n me life. 
| D UK k. 
Life to us all. 
1801. 


A baſe aſſaſſin rais'd 
His arm *gainſt Vamir, but I fel'd the traitor, 


And laid him breathleſs at my feet, then feign'd 
T hat 


it 


Thou woud'ſt repent, and wiſh the deed undone, 


. My crime fits heavy on me, and my eyes, 


TAE DUKE or FOIX, 
That I had ſhed thy brother's blood: I knew 
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DUKE, 
This was a ſervice I can ne'er reward, 
But by endeav'ring to be worthy of it : 


Fix'd on the earth, dare not look up to Vamir, 
And to the wrong'd Amelia. 

VAMIR. 

We wou'd both 

Have ſerv'd thee with our royal maſter ; both 
Are ſtill devoted to thee. What, my brother, 
Is thy deſign? O ſpeak, 

DUKE, 

To do you juſtice : : 

To expiate, by the greateſt puniſhment, 
The greateſt crime that love and fierce reſentment. 
Cou'd e' er commit: long I ador'd Amelia; 
Ev'n when I gave her Vamir up to death, 
I lov'd Amelia: I adore her ſtill, 
Nay more than ever, yet I yield her to thee, 
And ſacrifice my heart to make you bleſt. 


Take her, be happy, and forgive thy brother. 
VAMIR, 
Behold me at thy feet, with gratitude 
Warm as thy bounty, as thy love ſincere. 
AMEL I A, 


* 


_ : G X | * * 7 . 
* 4 — W a 0's * m4 
* 9 o = , 6 
- a * + 


$1 AME LIA:,Os, . 


oF 18 A M E IIA | 
Permit me to n thy knees with Vane, 
Accept our tend'reſt friendſhip, for thy goodneſs 


Has 1 paid for all My ſuff rings pa 


9 v K E. 
No more. of this, it t doubles. my rp u | 
And ſhews me but what happineſs I've loſt: 
But I will learn from you to follow virtue, 


My heart is yours: I'm now indeed thy brother, 


By thy example I will love my country. 

Let us away, and to the king relate 

My crimes, my ſorrows, and thy happineſs : : 
Let Vamir's zeal and Vamit's truth be mine, 


Faithful to France, to friendſhip, and to thee; 


Foix ſhall deſerve your pardon and your praiſe; 
Ye ſhall forget his follies and his crimes, 
And henceforth know him only by his virtues, 


* * * N . : N - * 


END of the SECOND VOLUME, 
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290 « AMELIA:, Os, 


LL AMELIA 
Permit me to embrace thy knees with Vamir, 
Accept our tend reſt friendſhip, for thy goodneſs 
Has 8 paid for all my ſuff*rings pally. | 


D v K E. 
No more of this, it doubles my misfortunes, 
And ſhews me but what happineſs I've loſt : 
But I will learn from you to follow virtue, 
My heart is yours: I'm now indeed thy brother, 
By thy example I will love my country. 
Let us away, and to the king relate : 
My erimes, my ſorrows, and thy happineſs : 1 \ 
Let Vamir's zeal and Vamit's truth be mine, | 
Faithful to France, to friendſhip, and to thee; 
Foix ſhall deſerve your pardon and your praiſe; 
Ye ſhall forget his follies and his crimes, 
And henceforth know him only by his virtues. 


END of the SECOND VOLUME, 


To 


